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Something about Indian 
Appointments, 


HE way in which 
matters are ma- 
naged in India in- 


body of persons 


readers, besides 
those amongst 
them who intend 
presenting them- 
selves in July next 
for examination, 
in response to the 


State for India, 
may be glad to 
hear something 
about the Public 
Works Depart- 


terests a large 


in England, so 
that many of our 


advertisement of 
the Secretary of 


to weigh the subject of pay well before starting. 
The only branch of the public service in India 
that is really well paid is the Covenanted Civil 
Service ; for we need take no count of the higher 
grades of the military services, which are only 
reached after spending the best portion of life in 
an inferior and most subordinate position. A 
young civilian on landing in the country is about 
the same age as the young civil engineer. Till 
certain examinations in the languages are passed 
he receives not more than 36l.a month. These 
over, generally in from six months to a year, he 
becomes assistant magistrate and collector, on 
42l.a month. His duties are extremely light. 
He tries petty police cases, examines trifling 
revenue claims, issues stamp papers, and occa- 
sionally takes charge of the treasury. In three 
or four years’ time he rises to be the head 
assistant, and receives 811. a month, and dis- 
poses of business of a little more importance. 
When he has seen seven or eight years of India 
he developes into # sub-collector or sub-judge, 
on 1201. a month; and by the time he has been 
twelve years in India, he can look to securing 
2301. to 2501. a month for the rest of his official 
life as collector, commissioner, or sessions judge. 
All this period his duties have been such as call 
for very little special qualification beyond a know- 
ledge of the Indian penal code and vernaculars, 
a gentleman’s classical education, and a ready 
wit. The prospects of an engineer are very 
different. He joins as assistant, on 20]. a month, 
has to pass two examinations in the native 
languages, and through two grades, to reach that 
of first assistant, on 401. a month. During this 


Intermediately, he certainly is not quite so wel! 
paid as a civil engineer, but then he has little or 
no personal responsibility, and, in time of peace, 
the easiest of all easy occupations. But an 
ensign, it must be recollected, also can join the 
army at the age of sixteen, whilst the civil 
engineer scarcely ever comes to India under 
one-and-twenty, and is often older than that, 
So to put his value at 20/1. a month, shows that 
there is a mistake somewhere, and that a pro- 
fessional training does not count for much in 
India. 

Mr. Macrone, writing in the Builder for August 
4th last, gives the statement, that 40]. a month 
is the lowest sum upon which a young man can 
live with comfort, unqualified denial. Mr. 
Macrone, however, writes from Calcutta, and 
has probably had no experience of the other 
presidencies. In Bengal, Oude, the Punjab, and 
the north-west provinces, which are the fattest 
portions of India, prices have not risen in the 
unprecedented manner they have done else- 
where. It is possible that there Rs. 200, or 201., 
@ month might suffice for a young man just 
beginning life in the department, though 
that is only a few pounds more than his 
European overseer begins with who gets 
12l. a month as soon as he joins, after a 
ten months’ superficial course at one of the 
Indian engineering colleges, being a full 
private in the army. In Madras, however, it is 
next door to impossible to keep up the appear- 
ance of a gentleman at 20/. a month if single, or 
on twice that amount if married. Bombay is 
worse ; and the central provinces, Rajpootana 
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ment in that country. What we are about to| time he has had most harassing and disagree-| and Barmah, are unhealthy to reside in, as well 
say must not be taken as the statements of ont- | able work to perform very often, in consequence | as expensive. What with the famines and cost 
siders and mere journalists. It is the result of | of being called upon to keep accounts as well as| of living, all Indian officials may be said, in those 
combined experiences, and represents faithfully, | superintend engineering operations, and in the| parts of the country at all events, to have been 
as we believe, the opinions of a large body of | incessant travelling in a country not in the least |docked one-third of their incomes. On the 
persons competent to judge and entitled to| civilized that making his payments and looking| Public Works officer high prices tell severely. 
speak, after his works demands. In seven years after} He must have horses, or he is of no use; an 

It may be as well to mention at the outset, | joining the Department he probably gets elevated | assistant one, and an executive engineer & 
that the Government in India stand greatly in | to the charge of what is termed an Executive Divi-| couple; and horses’ food is generally the first 
need of a reinforcement of civil engineers in | sion,equivalent in extent to districts for managing | thing dearth touckes. If married, he must keep 
the grade of assistant engineers. The altered | which civil servants draw not less than 1201. a| up two sets of servants, one to. take out with 
economy of the native army, whereby every | month, and usually double thatsum. There are| him, the other to leave behind; and, besides 
officer in it is considered a staff officer, and | four grades of executive engineers, paid at 501., | having the disbursement of money, the rendering 
entitled to a staff salary, varying from 101. to 601. | 601., 751., and 901. respectively ; but of all the| of accounts, and the management of gangs of 
a month in the infantry, in addition to the pay | executive engineers 5-16ths are in the lowest | labourers, he is constantly worried and perplexed 
of his rank, amounting to the fixed rates of 231. | grade, 4-16ths in the next, 4-16ths in the next, | in retaining at the lowest level rates that have 
a month on posting ; 371. after twelve years’ ser-| and only 3-16ths in the highest ; so taking the} perpetual tendency to rise and upset his 
vice ; 641. after twenty years’ service, and so on, | average an executive engineer only receives 661. | estimates. 7 
tends to make military men undesirous of extra|all through. As he is seldom promoted to the} Public Works officers have an additional claim 
regimental employment. And as cadets are no| administrative ranks of the Department before|to be respectably paid. They undertake not 
longer sent out, and the Queen’s regular army | he is fourteen years in service, he is exactly | only the professional conduct of works, but also 
is being turned to, and expected to furnish volun- | half as well off as the civil servant of similar| the duties of accountants. The latter is con- 
teers for the native army, there will in a year or| length of service. Nor has he anything ap-/| sidered by most Indian engineers the least agree- 
two not be ao surplus officer to be had for a|proaching what they have further to expect. | able portion of their duty. It certainly absorbs 
department like that of the public works, in| There are hundreds of appointments in the Civil| an undue amotnt of their time. As a rule, 
which the staff salaries also range from 101. to| Service worth above 2001. a month, whereas in | perhaps full one-half of their attention is taken 
601. in the working grades, and there are no| the Public Works Department of the three presi- | up with matters that do not necessarily appertain 
valuable prizes whatever, but plenty of disagree- | dencies together there are only five such prizes | to their profession as engineers. This, in itself, 
able and laborious work to do. in existence. The common plan is to give a|is enough to disgust most men on first entering 

A separate engineer service, as far as India is| first grade executive engineer 10/1. to 201. a| the Public Works Department ; and, when they 
concerned, has been all but abolished, and we| month extra, and dub him superintending | have been long in it, to render them less capable 
understand the conditions of the Public Works | engineer,—a rank that in status and responsi-| than if employed solely as engineers, and not 
Department are not such as to render it particu-| bility is fully equal to that of collector and | half as engineers and half as accountants. ae 
larly agreeable to officers of Royal Engineers. | magistrate, who draws double the salary. The! fact also accounts for the re of the 
Accordingly, unless the Government are ready | Public Works Department, then, which is forced Government to increase the eens eps es 
to pay a fair price, they will find it soon very | into the most intimate connexion with the civil | to the civil service standard. 1 ri id, un ra 
difficult to carry on their public works efficiently | servants, does not receive fair play in the matter | the account work was shown un - a pay , 
for want of qualified engineers. There are two | of remuneration, and while this lasts the Govern- | head, the cost of their establis — wo : 
considerations that would naturally weigh with | ment cannot expect its engineers to be satisfied | bear a ridiculously high wR to . e ar 
a@ young man on turning his thoughts towards an | with their position, or the Public Works Depart- | turned out. At present, a very elabora = e 
Indian career,—first, and foremost, the emolu- | ment to be attractive to any who are able to make | of accounts is kept up ba no ips isi ie 
ments ; and, secondly, the nature of the service. | their way at home or in the cooler colonies. It debited to -" construction dm — —— 
It is true, this is not quite the European way of| is not at all jast to compare the Public Works of making the Executive ~ a —— 
judging of a profession; but as all service in a| Department with the Indian Army. An ensign| Even if it were “ee . pu _ wa ca toe 
tropical and unhealthy country must be full of | gets 211. a month, and has no travelling except struction the wor a — oe fea : 
hardship and risk—as India is far off and by no| his regiment marches, and has his mess and building or road ries - bros ct 
means pleasant to live in—and as work has to| agreeable society, and need not possess any/|is scarcely so to make “ constra 
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passionately examined, of no practical utility. 
There are no fewer than ninety-five different 
forms in current use in the Bengal Public Works 
Department. This is quite sufficient to show, 
without much further enlarging, what a differ- 
ence would ensue in the percentage for esta- 
blishments upon the cost of works, were all this 
Sisyphean labour paid for as a separate item, 
and not hid under the guise of “ construction.” 
It is well worth the while of the Government of 
India to see if their engineers cannot be saved 
nmch of this almost purposeless trouble which 
has to be taken at the expense of the work 
out of doors. It cannot be denied practical skill 
is at a very low point among the natives, who 
are, on the other hand, excellent accountants, 
though untrustworthy if underpaid. The system 
of accounts, according to high authority, is now 
‘‘ perfected,” or, in reality, the departmental 
officers have been, at last, schooled into render- 
ing whatever forms the Audit Office demands ; 
and it is, we fear, not an exaggeration to say, 
that far more stress is laid upon punctuality in 
this respect than upon sound and creditable 
engineering, which is what India stands in need 
of. The management of the Department, then, 
is a thing which operates to deter competent 
ns from entering it. 

But the Government may always rely upon 
candidates coming forward if their terms are 
liberal, seeing how easily ascertained defects of 
organization can be remedied; and as certainly 
may they make up their minds to see empty 
benches in the examination room if disposed to 
be the reverse. The East India Company were 
able to fill professional and scientific appoint- 
ments at a very low rate, because they had an 
over-officered army, and a medical service held 
in great repute to draw from. The Secretary of | 
State for India, on the contrary, must betake him 
to the open market. As far as we can judge, 
201. a month for a man of 22 —an educated 
engineer—to begin upon in India, with nothing 
to look forward to except 661. a month on an 
average till he bas been fourteen years at the 
earliest in the service, and then to receive but 
half the remuneration of a civil servant of 
similar standing ever after, is not inducement 
enough to offer to men who have studied engi- 
neering to any purpose to cast their lot in such 
a hideous climate, and in such an artificial society 
as that of India. Weare not far from the troth 
in asserting’a shilling in England to be the exact 
counterpart of a rupee in India. An Indian 
family, on an income of 1,2001. a year, does not 
live one whit more comfortably than a family in 
Great Britain on 6001. a year, and not nearly so 
pleasantly. Besides, now that provident fands are 
abolished, engineers must resort to the Insurance 
Companies, who charge double premiums in 
India; they must also save money to enable 
them to send their families home for change and 
education, and for a holiday trip for themselves ; 
80 that after an executive engineer has paid his 
premium of insurance, laid by his quotum for a 
rainy day, and has paid for the keep of his two 
horses, he will not have very much over out of 
his 66]. a month; he will just have a bare liveli- 
hood. To counteract this weighty determent 
the Government should still farther improve the 
position of their engineers. There is nojustifiable 
reason for paying the men who improve and 
open up the country at half the rate of those 
who merely tax and enforce the law, in obedience 
to a fusty tradition. And if the complaint is 
rife that under the new system, which has eubsti- 
tuted a delightful uncertainty for the solid 
advantages the East India Company always 
held out, the Civil Service of India fails to 
attract University men, and has to tap a lower 
stratum of society than that which used to yield 
Civil administrators, who of any promise or 
experience in the engineering profession are 
likely to accept on very inferior terms a lengthy 
and most wearisome servitude ? 

If the higher grades of the Department were on 
superior allowances, we would not be disposed 
to quarrel with what the assistant engineers are 
valued at; but considering what is expected of 
executive engineers, and that in addition to their 
designing works they have to carry them out, and 
keep all the accounts, as things go in India, 501. a 
month, the equivalent to 251. a month in England, 
is too small asalary. If no executive engineer 
received less than 601., and there were but two 
more grades worth 801. and 120l., a pretty fair 
balance would be struck with the sister service. 
Superintending engineers should, according to 
all analogy, also have their salaries revised. 


over which involves great loss of time and pro- 
longed separation from house and family, 
hurried runs are frequently all that are made. 
The rest of the year superintending engineers 
are mere post-offices and auditors, and of much 
less real use than officials of their experience 
ought to be. The administration is one of the 
weakest points of the Department; but as 
intending candidates have it in their power to 
call for the information they require, they can 
each for himself pronounce a verdict upon the 
prospects of the Department, though they must 
be unfortunately in the dark as to the value of 
the Indian rupee until they cross the Isthmus of 
Suez, when its purchasing capabilities will dawn 
upon them all of a sudden. It is not so easy 
for them, perhaps, to decide what presidency 
to go to. On the whole, the Government of 
India which regulates the Public Works Depart- 
ment in Bengal, the Punjab, the North-west 
Provinces, Oude, Mysore, Rajpootana, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Hyderabad, and Burmah, is the 
fairest and best. Promotion is maintained 
in a steady flow; and, except for the general low 
average of pay, there would be no call for com- 
plaint. However, prices are much higher in the 
central provinces, Burmah, Rajpootana, and 
Hyderabad, than in the other places, and that 
makes a serious hole in every salary. Asa rule, 
perhaps, 1/. in Bengal goes as far as 30s. in the 
central provinces. The Bombay Government 
have an entirely distinct Public Works Depart- 
ment of their own. It is chiefly composed of 
Royal Engineers ; and, as that presidency is the 
most like Europe of the whole, it is likely to 
continue to attract those military engineers who 
care to come to India. Madras, on the other 
hand, is a presidency both civil and military 
engineers should have nothing to say to, if they 
can help it. The Madras Civil Service detest 
the Public Works Department, and throw all 
their influence into the scale against it; and, as 
they have the practical control of the local 
finances, it fares hard with the engineers. The 
Madras Department of Public Works is being 
constantly reorganized, which gives an oppor- 
tunity of reducing salaries and arresting promo- 
tion. A large number of military engineers 
have migrated in consequence to the territories 
under the supreme Government, and the conduct 
of the Madras Government has elicited strong 
remonstrances from the Civil Engineers in its 
employ, who have not been nearly so fortunate 
as their compeers in Bengal. If it is possible to 
withhold a benefit granted by the Government 
of India, the Madras authorities, we are told, 
seize the opportunity, and declare the beneficial 
ordinance “inapplicable to their presidency ;” 
and in other ways they endeavour to throw the 
Public Works Department into the background. 
A civil engineer will, we can assure him, rue the 
day he goes to Madras, where even military en- 
gineers sometimes prefer regimental duty with 
black troops to service in an underpaid and 
wretchedly managed Public Works Department. 


that the Madras Government shows such marked 
animosity to its engineers, going so far as to, 
when it can, not seruple to defraud them of their 
allowances ; because it is the very part of India 
which owes most to its artificial irrigation, and 
in which, from the peculiarity of its revenue 
system and land tennres, the quickest profits can 
be gathered from State improvements. 
We have not time to discuss the leave and 
pension rules the Secretary of State for India 
places civil engineers under, at any length: 
compared with those of the Civil Service they 
are one-sided and ungenerons, and better suited 
to natives of India than to Englishmen of science. 
The numbers who will compete in July for the 
twenty-five vacancies in the Indian Public Works 
Department will give a tolerable indication of the 
estimation in which the profession hold the pay 
and prospects of an Indian Government engi- 
neer, and many out in India will be on the 
watch for the list. 

It may be well for the Government to give 
or consideration to the statements we have 
made. 








GreENwicn Hosritat.—A movement is organ- 
ising among the London merchant shipping inte- 
rest to induce the Government to devote the now 
half-vacant halls of Greenwich Hospital to an 
asylum for aged and diseased men belonging to 





One of tke faults of the existing system also is 
that this class is too few in number. Placed iz 


the mercantile marine, who at present have no 
other refage than the old Dreadnought hulk 
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THE “REVUE GENERALE DE 
L’ ARCHITECTURE.” 


Reapers of the Builder do not require to be 
told of the scope and excellence of Mr. Daly’s 
handsome serial.* It has now reached the 
twenty-seventh year of its publication. Ag 
in former years, the number and quality of 
the plates, the cosmopolitan character of the 
subjects, and the am unt of matter in the 
letter-press, are striking. The works illustrated 
by our Parisian contemporary in the recent 
months are the new Palais de Justice, by MM. 
Duc et Dommey; Asylum for the Insane, by 
M. J. Esquié, Braqueville (Haute Garonne); 
Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, by M. A. N, 
Bailly ; a Priest-bouse for the parish church of 
the Immaculate Conception at Lyon (Rhone), 
by M. Bossan; a eae pry ae by 
M. J. Cantagrel ; a Jewi at Lyon, 
M. A. Hirsch; the Setenate incase ay 
don, by M. G. Daviond; Siphon Bridge at 
Orleansville, Algeria, by M. Denfert-Rocherean ; 
a Private Hotel, of the third class, Rue Balzac, 
by M. Azemar. These are all given with the 
fullest particulars; and besides these there are 
many sheets of minor objecta, such as 
in the Rue Saint Nicolas du Cardonnet, on 
Boulevard Saint Michel, and on the Quai Vol. 
taire; lucarnes, crosses im cemeteries, confes. 
sionals, balastrades, shops, magazines, a Stras. 
bourgeois balcony, zinc coverings for roofs, 
gutters, and dormers, terminals in glazed terra 
cotta, details of St. Paul’s Church, Paris, &c. 

The restoration and aggrandisement of the 
Palace of Justice has been a work of time. 
M. Daly considers that the “Batiment des 
Assises” is without doubt the most important of 
its parts in a monumental point of view, and of 
this he gives plans of the first and second floors 
engraved on steel. Of the fabric generally our 
rédacteur writes: “ The works of the artists as 
eminent as the architects who have directed for 
so many years this grand enterprise of the 
restoration and enlargement of the Palace of 
Justice deserve to be long and maturely studied. 
It is but with prudence and circumspection that 
one is able to appreciate talents of an order 80 
elevated as those of M. Due, recently named a 
member of the Institute; and of M. Dommey, 
his early and faithful collaborateur.” i 

Although M. Daly has illustrated this im- 
portant building in the exact and minute 
manner which distinguishes his “Revue,” he 
announces in the same number that contains 
the plans the intention of M. le Baron Hauss- 
mann, prefect of the Seine, to publish a General 
History of the City of Paris, whence we may 
conclude that this building will be illustrated ina 
new form ; and in connexion with the announce- 
ment of this important publication, M. Daly 
prints verbatim a remarkable letter of the 
Emperor, approving of the scheme. It is as 


follows :— ; 
“Palace of Compiegne. 

“My dear M. Haussman,—I applaud the beppy 
thought that you have of writing the general history of 
aris. 
This collection of monographs, of plans, and of authen- 
tic documents, destined to be nted without ceasing, 
will permit you to follow across centuries the transforms- 
tion of the ‘city which, thanks to the intellis — 
renee of its municipal council and your indefatiga 
activity, is to-day the most splendid and the most 
brious of the capitals of Europe. : 

Receive, then, my felicitations, dear Monsieur Hauss- 
man, and believe in my sentiments of friendship. a 

Napo.zoy. 


M. Daly adds, —The moment seems well 
chosen and most favourable. At the hour of the 
transformation, so to say, of our old Paris; at 
the moment when, one after another, those 
remains of the past which have resisted time, 
disappear, and the means which could yet, 
imagination aiding, reconstitute the successive 
physiognomies of the city in divers ages, and in 
the current of centuries, it appears to us 
that the pen and the pencil should unite to pre- 
serve at least the remembrance of what was, 
and the trace of that which disappears so rapidly ’ 
so that from to-day to to-morrow the old city 
herself knows herself no more. : 

The Lunatic Asylam of Braqueville, near 
Toulouse, is illustrated by several plans and 
sections, and the nature of the institution fully 
explained in a practical manner, by two articles 
to the editor, on the subject, all by M. Esquie, 
the architect. The necessity for an increase 2 
the number of these asylums in France 18 made 
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* “Revue Générale de |’ Architecture et des Travaux 
ablics; Journal des Architectes, des Archéologues, des 
ngénieurs, et des Entrepreneurs, publié sous la di 
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apparent by the statistics given. In 1836 there 
was 1 asylum for every 3,024 inhabitants; in 
1841, 1 to 2,465; in 1846, 1 to 1,966; in 1851, 
1 to 1,676. While the increase of the popula- 
tion in these fifteen years had been 6°68 in 100, 
the number of insane was augmented to a pro- 
portion nearly fourteen times greater; and 
although the proportion cured was 8:40 to 100, 
13 im every 100 died, 1 dying in 44 of the inha- 
bitants in the whole of France ; the mortality of 
the insane had been, therefore, six times greater 
than in the population. The asylum of Braque- 
ville can receive 500 insane of both sexes, and is 
classified in four distinct quarters appropriated 
to the wants and conveniences of medical treat- 
ment, according to the nature, form, and degrees 
of the malady. It is divided into two parts. 
The first is composed of buildings, or quarters, 
for the habitation of the insane of both sexes. 
The second comprises the buildings for the ad- 
ministration and general service, the latter being 
placed in the centre and at the entrance of the 
establishment. The buildings and dependences 
of the asylum proper are divided into quarters 
for the men and women, placed right and left of 
those for the administration, and include pro- 
vision for the infirm, the idiots, the epileptic, 
the insane undergoing treatment, the infirmary, 
infants, and the aged, separate divisions being 
devoted to the violently mad (malades agités), and 
the destructively insane. Another portion of 
the establishment provides for imbeciles and the 
quiet insane (aliénés tranquilles). The construc- 
tion, arrangements, and details of this establish- 
ment are thoroughly wel] studied, and merit 
attention on the part of those who are about to 
build lunatic asylums in this country. Full 
descriptions are given of the dormitories, single 
chambers (chambres individuelles), refectory 
(salle de réunion), staircases 4 U' Italienne, con- 
structed between two walls, and with steps 
entirely of stone, windows, cells for the violent, 
baths, latrines, promenade gardens, warming, 
and ventilation. 

The priest’s house, or presbytery, of the parish 
church of the Immaculate Conception, at Lyon, 
by M. Bossan, is shown by three small plans of 
the three stories, and an elevation of the prin- 
cipal front on one sheet and a side elevation 
upon a second sheet. The style of the building 
is an odd mixture of French-Greek and French- 
Gothic, an enrichment being produced by the 
use of various building stones. According to 
the architect’s statement, he had to fulfil the 
following programme :—To find in the same 
edifice space necessary for a boys’ school ; 
apartments for the curé; lodgings for the curates 
and for some of the employés in the service of 
the church. These requirements are provided 
for in the different stories in a thoroughly 
novel manner. The site of the building is 
parallelogramic. In the ground-floor the en- 
trance is in the principal front, the. staircase 
being on the left, and the porter, or concierge, 
on the right; a large class-room occupies 
the whole width of the house next to the en- 
trance-hall and staircase, whence it is entered 
in the centre. Beyond this is a central corridor 
with two class-rooms right and left. The first- 
floor has a parlour over the conciergerie, entered 
from the landing of the stairs; the building is 
then divided by a central corridor, entered from 
the same landing, having successively on the 
right a spare bed-room (chambre d’amis), a 
salon and chamber for M. le Curé; and on 
the left, a dining-room, office, and kitchen en 
suite, the whole terminating at the end of the 
corridor with a room for servants and a staircase 
for the service of the second story. In the 
second story, a parlour occurs over the one 
below; and the central corridor divides the 
building again into apartments for four curates, 
right and left bed-room and sitting-room alter- 
nately, and a room for the curé and servants at 
the end. 

The different apartments are well lighted, asthe 
building is open on the four sides, but the central 
Corridor on each floor has no light except what 
may be borrowed from the doors of each room, 
and there is an objectionable arrangement in the 
plan whereby the door to the servants’ bed- 
room is in the same small lobby at the end as 
that to the room of M. le Caré. The architect 
Sives the following account of his building, 
and we add the cost of it. ‘The foundation of 
the presbytery dates from 1860. The stones 
employed are of different natures and from 
different provinces. For the masonry, the 
stone of Conzon (near Lyon). The ashlar 
of the interior is in stone from Saint Fortunat. 
The basement of the edifiee, the staircase, the 


steps, the thresholds, and the pillars in the 
class-rooms have been executed in Villebois 
stone (Ain). The white stone of Saint Just 
(Drone) has been employed for the facades. The 
jambs, heads, and cills, and the uppermost 
cornice go through the thickness of the wall; 
the others have but 0°25 m. or 0°30 m. of thick- 
ness, and only form a lining. The mullions of 
the windows of the first story requiring great 
resistance are made in stone from Cruas 
(Ardeche). The stone has been placed rough 
(brute) on the walls, and finished after being in 
position.” 
The expenses of the construction are :— 







f. ec. 
RABI osicdoedssccurcnssseesercsetsocnitns 15,073 0 
White stone (St. Just) 10,279 0 
Stone of Cruas ....... 930 0 
Stone of Tournus.... ai 186 0 
Stone of St. Fortunat ...............00 792 0 
Stone of Villebois...............000.00000 4,121 0 
eg, LR a 6,013 0 
ME capeinciddeieaspwiciainaxacansliiniah ana 0, 0 
IO os sinsiivisitinunittnccsninetinsitiah 9,498 0 
Plastering and painting... 9,575 0 
Tin work... 2,472 0 
Mosaic..... 589 0 
Bitumen ...... -_ 422 0 
Rough plaster ..0...coses-vesscescnsavees 2,162 0 
PROGR: ..cannsnneniccantioniancreiinien 4,085 0 
76,552 0 

Honorarium of the architect cal- 
culated at 5 per cent. .........cc0c00 3,827 60 
Total expense........0...00 80,379 60 


In the letter-press we get a general insight 
|into the floating building news and talk in 
| Paris, and note the importance given in it 
to some of our own pablic buildings. We are 
surprised, too, at the number of new books on 
antediluvian and Celtic subjects published in 
France and mentioned in the pages of the review. 
It would appear that nearly every arrondissement 
in France has its explorer zealously taking 
account of all pre-historic relics. And, not 
| content with examining every stick and stone iu 
| la Belle France, French travellers lose no oppor- 
tunity of adding from other countries to the 
general store of archeological information. Thus 
M. Perrin, who is a general in the army of the 
King of Siam, and a mandarin of the third class, 
recently communicated to M. Daly an account 
of some extraordinary ruins at D’ Ancor-viat, in 
the kingdom of Siam. Our editor prefaces 
this new and interesting information with a 
reminder that this is an age of scientific and 
historical discoveries. Ancient Egypt has be- 
come better known to us during the last thirty 
years than it was tothe Roman empire: not only 
can we read its hieroglyphs, but we can examine 
by their aid, and that of cuneiform inscriptions, 
the ancient writings of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
and those of the Bible. We know Nineveh and 
Babylon, we exhume the monumental history of 
the aboriginal Americans, and we familiarize 
ourselves with Indian antiquities in searching 
among the dead languages of the East, in their 
poems and their myths, as in their forests, their 
subterranean abodes, and their ruins scattered 
upon the soil; and now Siam presents us with 
ruins so vast and astonishing that to examine 
them is to open a page ina story in the thousand 
and one nights. And truly, the General’s 
account of these ruins is marvellous. He says 
that none would believe the numbers of marble 
monumente, temples, palaces, columns, and stair- 
|eases at D’Ancor-viat. “ I assure you, believe 
pow or not, that the most celebrated of ancient 
er modern monuments are but barracks near 
| those I have seen here ; our palaces, our basilicas, 
the Vatican, the Colosseum, are dog-kennels by 
the side of them.” Marble was the material of all 
around, The natives informed the general that 
‘these magnificent ruins covered an area of ten 
leagues by twelve. He asks, “‘ What city can 
|this be? Of what empire was this the capital ? 
| I have seen temples in a good state of preserva- 
tion, except the vegetation that has encrusted 
them, which do not measure less than a league 
around. They have forests of marble columns; 
the whole is of marble. All the walls are sculp- 
tured and ornamented. The first effect these 
monuments produced upon me was stupefaction. 
I wished to enter a temple which appeared well 
preserved. It had eleven flights of steps, and I 
know not how many flights each to arrive only at 
the first of the five peristyles!” Recovering, the 
General ascended the steps that led to a high 
tower, and then he ascended the tower, and 
thence surveyed the ruins, where he saw marble 
enough upon the ground, and below the ground, 
that could rebuild, in the fashion of giants, all 
the cities in the universe. He saw the leg of a 
statue, of which the toe measured eleven times - 




















the length of his gun! This was also of marble 
like everything else, the only other stone visible 
being coloured stones used in borders, and for 
eyes of statues. ‘Ihe pedestals to some of the 
statues were pyramidal, higher and larger than 
St. Germain )’ Auxerrois. 

The educated natives know not to whom to 
impute this ruined city ; notwithstanding that 
their literature goes several centuries back further 
than ours. In another part of the kingdom the 
General saw some enormously tall, massive, rude 
triumphal arches. They were made of seven 
huge roughly-hewn square-edged stones of 
different sizes, so disposed as to form a tall cen. 
tral way through them, and a lower one on‘either 
side of it. Four enormous monoliths stand in a 
line, the two in the centre standing the full 
height ; the huge monolithic lintel thrown over 
all; the other two standing two-thirds of that 
height; the interstice between them and the 
lintel being filled with another stone which, pass- 
ing over the passage-way below, formed a sort 
of secondary lintel below the principal one. In 
a rough sketch which the General sends of this, 
an elephant is represented passing under one of 
the side openings, which is three times hig 
height. He asked his escort who has made 
these monuments. Ten voices reply, —“ Les 
Gai.” What are these Gai, he asks? They re- 
ply, barbarous white people, come from the 
country of the blacks, tall as three Siamese 
men, and whose fingers of hands and feet had 
scarcely any separation between them. They had 
large horses double the size of ours, of which 
they find the bones. “ Behold,” says the Gene- 
ral, in conclusion, “ what has taken me by sur- 
prise, but which has not satisfied me. I put it 
to the savans of the country to illuminate this 
question.” 

In another part of M. Daly’s work, the theatres 
of London are treated, and an illustration is 
given, by three plans, of the Britannia Theatre 
in London; but we purpose dealing with this 
subject on a future occasion. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY.* 


Many of the most important works exhibited 
are stated in the catalogue to be the property of 
individuals, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
an unusual number of the best pictures, not so 
designated, have, since it was compiled, found 
purchasers, so that there is no lack of encourage- 
ment to artists of merit. Indeed, it would 
appear that the public taste is keeping pace with 
the progress of the artists; mere studies and 
still-life subjects do not now meet with the 
attention that used to be bestowed upon them ; 
but it must, at the same time, be admitted that 
many works, the merit of which consists in a 
meretricious prettiness, find many purchasers. 

Of the latter class are the works of Mr. R. 
Gavin, Nos. 265, 278, 510, and 840, all single 
figures of girls—badly drawn in several in- 
stances—placed in landscapes, the natural fea- 
tures of which seem to have been subjected to a 
process of boiling. Mr. W. Douglas exhibits 
three pictures of a highly dramatic character,— 
No. 250, “Ihe Whisper ;” 351, “ The Conspira- 
tors;” and 496, “ Waiting for the Last Inter- 
view.” We shall take up the last subject, which 
displays both his merits and his faults. It isa 
page from the history of the Civil Wars. In the 
recess of a prison eell a young cavalier is con- 
fessing to @ priest; and through the grated 
window of the cell we catch a glimpse of a scaf- 
fold and assembled multitude. At the door of 
the cell stands the jailer, and beside him the 
wife or sweetheart of the prisoner. With an un- 
called-for degree of brutality the jailer is puffing 
the smoke of his pipe into the face of the lady; 
and this tendency of running into extremes is 
exhibited in the other pictures. The colouring 
is somewhat hard and flat, but the drawing is 
vigorous. No. 262, “Maud has a Garden of 
Roses,” by Mr. R. Farren, presents a marked 
contrast to the foregoing, being painted with 
much delicacy and grace. Mr. Sam Bough is 
forcible, as usual, seeking after effects and 
ignoring details. No. 161, “’Twas when the 
Seas were roaring,” is, we think, the finest water- 
colour in the rooms, and, in parts, exhibits 
delicate touches, which do not detract from the 
general effect of a wild sea. The dashing waves 
are even grand, and the very wind seems to have 
been painted. No. 832, “St. Monance, & pic- 





* See p. 166, ante, 
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uresque fishing village, with fishers preparing 
to launch their boats,— 
**Into the mist, 


Out into the west, as the sun went down,” — 


is a large oil-colour, poetically rendered. No. 253, 
“‘ Willie Baird,’ by W. MacTaggart, is a picture 
which appeals to the feelings of every beholder. 
An old man is reading from the Bible to a fine 
little boy, who anxiously asks if the dog he is 
caressing will go to heaven. The head and 
figure of the old man are finely rendered, 
and the innocent, earnest expression of the 
child is touching. The flesh-tints are warm and 
natural; but the background is a little too 
brown. No. 430, “The Murmur of the Shell,” 
where three children, amusing themselves on the 
sands, have discovered the mysterious tale of its 
abode told by a shell, shows a happy sympathy 
with and knowledge of the ways of children ; and 
the same characteristics are exhibited in this 
artist’s other three works, which are illustrative 
of childhood’s sports. Mr. Keely Halswell is 
undoubtedly clever, but he is very erratic; his 
style is perpetually varying from year to year, 
and this year the transition is great as regards 
colour in his seaside studies of fisher - lasses, 
Nos. 288 and 438, which are rich, but subdued 
in tone, and remind us of the works of Hook. 
No. 863, “‘The Burgomaster,”’ looks as if it came 
from quite a different hand, and emulates Petty 
in the production of broken colour and forcible 


modelling. No. 506, “ Hawthornden, 1618.— ing colour, therefore, is quite relieved by small | 


eagerly perusing the despatches; the courier has 
fallen on his back on the floor, and upset a flagon 
of wine on the table. Through the open door 
is seen the alarmed figure of a butler, or other 
servant of the house. This figure, we think, 
would have been better absent, as it tends to 
distract attention from the main interest of the 
scene, and is not necessary to the understand- 
ing of the incident. The drawing is spirited, 
but the colour is somewhat weakly and 
sickly. 

570, “Mountain Silence,” John MacWhirter, 
reminds us of Mr. Peter Graham’s picture of a 
blasted pine forest exhibited three years ago, in 
the general impression it produces on the be- 
holder. Mr. Graham’s picture was the product 
of his imagination; Mr. MacWhirter’s is the 
realization of a scene from nature—Loch Cor- 
ruisk, Skye. The gloom and silence of the 
lonely spot are ably rendered; the deep and 
sullen-looking lake lies surrounded by precipi- 
tous mountains, and the rays of sunlight are 
striving to pierce the overhanging mist and touch- 
ing the sharp crags with spots of light. 

612, “ Young Girl of the Environs of Trieste,” 
F. Portaels, from the collection of the King 
of the Belgians, is a work remarkable for beauty 
and softness of colour. The figure is arrayed in 
white, with red “facings” (che military expres- 
sion conveys the meaning perfectly), and she is 
seated against a white marble wall ; the prevail- 








description by Ennio Visconti, who tells of what 
he had seen as just discovered. 

The works that have led to the discovery of 
the missing quarters in Trastevere were 
suggested to the two proprietors who under. 
took them, by their observations of a building in 
a wretched little court near the Church of 
8S. Crisogono, supposed to be some classic 
antique, but now proved to be a Medizval rem. 
nant of some fortified mansion in brickwork,— 
perhaps belonging to the Anguillara family, 
one of whose gloomy brick towers, still called by 
their name, stands on the Tiber shore, not far 
from this spot. Hitherto, the most valuable de. 
tails brought to light are the mosaic pavement of 
an ample area, apparently unroofed, overlooked 
on one side by a lofty structure in brick, of good, 
though not the best, antique character, with 
those constructive arches of large tiles, seen 
more or less conspicuous in all ancient Roman 
building of such material ; this mosaic, in black 
and white, representing, on a large scale, figures 
of marine monsters and dragons, swimming in 
water, whose waves are indicated by horizontal 
black lines. In this open court stands, but not 
centrally, a hexagonal fountain with concave 
sides, its parapet-walls of the concrete known ag 
opus signinum, quite unornamented, but showing 
that here also was the bath, an admitted enjoy. 
ment of the Transtiberine Fire Brigade. Along 
the walls of the brick front extends a wainscot 
of stucco painted deep red, 1} métre high, 


Ben Jonson’s Visit to the Poet Drummond,” by patches of red. A large bunch of blueish | covered with grafiti, or rude scratches, the 
| flowers stuck in the bosom of her dress forms a | amusement of the soldiers’ leisure hours, but the 


James Drummond. The two poets have been 


strolling through the woods, when Drummond | centre to the composition. The eyes are dove- | 


bethinks himself of reading one of his poems to 
his visitor, who listlessly seats himself on the 
ground, with his back against atree, to be bored. 
The conception is poor, the execution indifferent, 
and the colour raw and crude. Mr. Drummond 
deserves credit as a steady adherent to historic 
art, and we presume it is for this reason that he 
is so liberally patronized by the Association, who 
have purchased this work at a considerable price, 
while there are many others of far greater merit 
on the walls which could have been had at 
smaller cost. 

No. 396, “ The Eve of the Deluge,” by W. B. 
Scott, is a work that displays much thought and 
originality of conception. Seated on the roof of 
his house, under an awning, is one of the great 
antediluvians amidst his wives and attendants. 
Noah and his family are enterivg the ark, and 
some of those on the house-top are deriding 
them. The last sunset of the old world illumines 
the scene, and a square heavy portentous cloud 
is heaving up in the horizon, and this is only 
noticed by one of the attendants, who is wildly 
pointing to it. The principal group is charac- 
terised by an air of luxurious langour, and the 
semi-barbarous Oriental feeling is well sustained 
throughout. 

No. 330, “The Grandmother’s Crown,” A. 
Tidemad, represents a scene from Swedish life, 
in which an old woman is exhibiting to her grand- 
children the marital crown in her possession, 
which she has taken from a chest, on the inside 
of the lid of which is pasted a print of a 
battle-piece and a portrait, leading to the con- 
clusion that her husband had been a soldier 
engaged in active service. The technical quali- 
ties of this work are excellent, both as regards 
expression, drawing, and colour. Indeed, some 
of our artists might draw the lesson from it, that 
it is not requisite to harmony that the back- 
ground in an interior should be devoid of lively 
colour, in order to give due importance to the 
figures, as seems to be a prevalent idea. 

343, “ Leonardo da Vinci at the Court of 
Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan,” by Anniboli 
Gatti, Professor of Painting, Florence, is a large 
picture with numerous figures, chiefly remark- 
able for the effect of light produced by two 
candelabra; the higher and more important 
qualities of expression and colour are deficient 
to an extent that is not compensated for by 
mere tricks of light and shade, although these 
strike one at first sight as wonderful. 

391, “Loch Maree, Ross-shire,” Horatio Mac- 
Culloch. The scene is a fine one, embracing a 
great extent of hill and valley, with the lake 
gleaming in the middle distance. Similar to 
this, and yet very different, is No. 413, “ Ardlui 
Lochlomond,” by Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A. 
Mr. MacCulloch produces his effects by bold and 
strongly-defined lines of light and shade,—the 
president by broad generalising and softening of 
detail. The similarity lies in the prevailing hue 
of brown which predominates in both pictures. 

264, “Drugged,” George Hay. A courier 
has been drugged by his entertainer, who is 


| 











like in their upturned devotional expression, and 
the flesh tints delicate and warm. 








ARCHZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


In the prosecution of the diggings in 
Trastevere, the buildings of the station for the 
7th Cohort of Vigiles have been more exten- 
sively brought to light; and we are glad to 
hear that the Government has afforded pecuniary 
assistance to the parties who undertook those 
works, in ofder to provide means, which (it is 
said) were wanting, for their continuance. 

Under the Republic, a special magistracy and 
a “Nocturnal Triumvirate,” were charged with 
the duty of protecting Rome from the dangers 
of fires; the Aidiles being also responsible, and 
certain public servants stationed at the several 
gates to be ready with their implements wherever 
flames might break out in the streets. To 
systematize this body of firemen on better 
arrangement, Augustus created the seven cohorts 
of Vigiles, each of which had superintendence 
over two of the city’s fourteen regions, and which 
were originally formed by liberti, perhaps emanci- 
pated expressly for enlisting, under tribunes, 
centurions, and a prefect; these cohorts being 
each 700 strong, and obliged to patrol at nights 
in their respective regions; an anecdote apropos 
of which practice is given by Seneca (Ep. 66). 
The prefect had jurisdiction over cases of simple 
theft, and such offences as the receipt of stolen 
goods ; also over house-porters, and those run- 
away slaves who had taken the occasion of fires 
for flight, and whom he was bound, according to 
his ability, to restore to their masters; he had 
also to admonish householders to be careful 
against accidents from fire, and to keep water 
provided on every floor of their houses. By the 
time of Antoninus Caracalla, this fire-brigade had 
so far risen in respectability, that free citizens 
used to enrol themselves; and after the fall of 
the Western Empire, the force was still kept in 
existence, with its former duties, but now under 
the designation, Mutricarii. Their several quar- 
ters are mentioned by the Regionaries, from 
whom we know the fact that one stood in the 
Transtiberine district ; and the remains of their 
barracks, found in other parts of the city, were 
long since identified, in some instances proving 
rich centres of antiquarian curiosities. On the 
Ccelian-hill was found, long since, among such 
ruins, the basement for » statue of Caracalla, 
with the inscribed names of no fewer than 
1,000 soldiers of the Vigiles, one with the title 
‘ Balneator,” a proof that the bath was among 
laxuries allowed to those troops in their quar- 
ters. Among those ruins on the Colian were 
traceable four great towns at the angles of a 
quadrate area, and in the midst a temple, with 
octagonal cellars and circular portico, presenting 
& perspective of porphyry columns,—splendours, 
however, no longer known to us in any extant 
remanent on the spot, but solely through the 





purport of which, where coherent sentences 
are legible, is so curious that we may consider 
this series of scribblings in a barrack-court the 
best part of the treasure-trove hitherto secured 
on this site. They are in round letters, not 
Italics ; some in Greek ; and have served to en- 
rich the language of epigraphy with a new term, 
yet unknown, sebaciarium-sebaciaria, i.e., tallow 


| illuminations, such being recorded in most of 


the inscriptions here, in honour of the decennial 
or vicennial vota renewed in the tenth and 
twentieth years of reigning emperors, or 
to celebrate the creation of some ‘ Cesar,” 
as adopted to the rank of heir presump- 
tive by those who ruled the Roman world. 
Several are enclosed within a rough sort of 
cornice provided with triangular answ, or 
handles; and we transcribe one of the best 
written as follows:—L. Passenius Rogatus Se- 
baciaria fecit Mense Junio Feticiter ; on the anse, 
Fauste ut votis X.—votis XX.; i.e., “ May the 
vicennial be as auspicious as the decennial vows.” 
But the most interesting for connexion with the 
moral facts of history is another, in the first 
line of which, after “Imp.,” we see the mark 
where a name has been erased, by scraping the 
surface, followed by another, “ Alexander ;” and 
in which example we have record of the ab- 
horrence entertained for the memory of Helio- 
gabalus, after whose murder, we are told, all his 
effigies and all public epigraphs bearing his 
name were ordered by the senate to be destroyed. 
This grafito tells of the illumination in honour 
of his virtuous cousin, Alexander, when raised to 
the rank of Cesar, A.D. 221; and curious, in- 
deed, is this instance of strict compliance, 
even in the barrack-room, with the legally- 
enjoined reprobation of that infamous Syrian 
emperor. On one wall of a chamber, for the 
greater part choked up with soil and dédris, 
entered from this mosaic-paved area, are 
some remains of decorative paintings, now 
dimly’ seen by taper-light. Several fragments 
of painted stucco and wrought marble have been 
found, and among these some curious terra cotta 
vessels, shaped into grotesque little figures with 
large heads and bulging bodies, conjectured to 
be Penates, for the private devotions of the 
soldiery. The signa, or masons’ marks, on tiles 
extracted, as usual in Rome, from among these 
ruins, are of the time of Hadrian. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such art-works a8 
have yet come to light here can pertain to 80 
good a period in artistic story. : 
In the formation of a road to the central rail- 
way station that runs along the valley between 
the Quirinal and Viminal Hills, have been opened, 
or rendered accessible, several small irregular 
chambers of brickwork in an extent of ruins 
along the Viminal slopes, supposed by Roman 
antiquaries to be the baths founded by the 
Empress Agrippina for her own sex. A few 
remnants of ornamental painting and stucco 
reliefs, on some of their walls, might faintly 
remind of Pompeii; and portions of mosaic pave- 
ment, in simple patterns, are also noticeable,— 
particularly one that covers a rather large 
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quadrangular area in a sort of kaleidoscope 
medley of coloured marbles on white ground- 
work, without any attempt at design. The works 
on the Palatine, ordered by Government, have 
been suspended, but to be resumed, and (we 
understand) about the present time. Those at 
Ostia, also carried on by Roman authorities, were 
recommenced, after long suspense, about, or soon 
after, the beginning of the year. 








TUTBURY CASTLE. 


Tre high broken ground of Needwood Forest, 
contained between the Trent and the Dove, is 
brought to a termination eastward by the union 
of those streams upon the confines of the three 
shires of Derby, Stafford, and Leicester. About 
five miles above this confluence, upon the right 
or Staffordshire bank of the Dove, stand the 
town and castle of Tutbury, once, according to 
Leland, a residence of the Saxon lords of Mercia, 
and named, it is said, from the god Thoth, who 
presides over Tuesday, and is thought to have 
been worshipped in the inclosure of the castle. 
The etymology is supported by Wednesbury ; 
but however this may be, Tutbury was certainly 
an ancient stronghold, and possesses in that 
respect unusual natural advantages. 

The castle crowns the head or northern termi- 
nation of a considerable ridge of new red sand- 
stone rock, which projects from the high ground 
of Hanbury and Needwood, and forms au abrupt 
promontory above the broad and level meadows 
of the Dove. On the south or landward side the 
hill is partially severed from its parent ridge by 
a cross valley, within and about which is built 
the ancient town of Tutbury, celebrated from 
the days of John of Gaunt until the end of the 
last century for its attachment to the barbarous 
sport of bull-running. 

The natural position of the castle is strong 
and well defined, and has been turned to account 
from a very remote period, and materially 
strengthened by Norman and pre-Norman art. 

Upon its west, south, and eastern sides the 
head of the ridge has been further protected 
by a broad and deep ditch, which thus covers 
about two-thirds of its circumference. Towards 
the north, where the hill projects upon the 
meadows, the ditch ceases, and this front, rising 
steeply about 100 ft., has been rendered steeper 
by art, and is further protected by a wide ex- 
panse of wet land, traversed by a very ancient 
and broad mill-leat, and by the sinuous channel 
of the Dove. 

Upon the east and north-east fronts, where 
the area of the promontory was inconveniently 
large, two extensive semilunar spaces have been 
left outside the ditch. They are, in fact, out- 
works upon a large scale, useful for pasturing 
cattle in turbulent times, somewhat lower than, 
and commanded by, the main works; covering 
the ditch, and scarped though not revetted 
towards the field. They are separated by a deep 
ravine, up which the main approach to the castle 
ascended from the north-east, the direction of 
the Dove bridge, and probably of an earlier ford. 
On this, the east front, the contents of the ditch 
have been thrown inwards, crowning the scarp 
by an artificial bank about 15 ft. or 20 ft. in 
height. 

Upon the south-west and west side the earth 
has been employed to form a large mound, about 
40 ft. high, and 70 ft. across at its truncated 
summit, and which renders this front almost 
impregnable. 

The space between the east bank and the west 
mound, forming the south front, is occupied by 
the castle buildings, which, built upon the natural 
soil, crown the scarp of the ditch, and overlook 
the town. 

Opposite, also from the bank to the mound, is 

the north front, almost precipitous, and defended, 
therefore, by neither ditch nor bank. The space 
thus enclosed forms the base court of the castle, 
and covers about three acres. It is in plan an 
irregular circle. 
_ The best view of these magnificent earthworks 
is from the summit of the mound, which not 
only predominates over the court of the castle, 
to its east, but westward rises very steeply about 
140 ft. from the meadows. The counterscarp of 
the ditch is here seen to terminate on the north- 
west, at the base of the mound in a sharply 
defined falciform ridge. 

The masonry which has been added to these 
earlier defences is composed of a group of build- 
ings on the south front, flanked by curtains 
which run, on the one hand, westward towards 


the mound, and, on the other, eastward, along 
the top of the bank by which that face is 
defended. This curtain is 6 ft. thick at the top 
of its plinth, about 6 ft. from the ground, to 
which level it is now reduced. There is evidence 
that it was about 20 ft. high, with a rampart 
accessible from its flanking towers, and by a 
double flight of open steps from within. At 
one point is the vault of a large garde-robe, 
marked in the “ Vetusta” drawing by a bartizan 
turret. This east curtain is broken by a lofty 
rectangular mural tower, of which the interior 
wall with a square angle-turret only remains, 
and which faced the turn of the road up to the 
castle, on the opposite side of the ditch. The 
bank has been removed here, so that the tower 
is built upon the original soil, and its basement 
entered from the court on a level. This tower is 
Perpendicular in style, and has evidently been 
blown up by gunpowder. 

At the north end of this curtain, at the north- 
east corner of the court, is the great gatehouse, 
a rectangular building pierced by a portal, and 
with lateral lodges. Above were other chambers 
of more pretentions and larger size. This gate- 
house is almost all outside the wall. Its south 
face rakes the ditch, and has a small project- 
ing balcony at the first-floor level, communi- 
cating by a shaft with the basement lodge. Its 
north face looks towards the Dove; only its 
south and east walls remain. It had no 
flanking towers, the wall on one side of the 
gate being pierced by a loop. To it has been 
added, outside, flanking the gate, and blocking 
up the loop, two thick solid cheeks of wall, from 
the front of which the drawbridge fell, across 
the moat. The gatehouse seems to be of early 
Perpendicular date, but its window recesses 
have half-round heads, and a window above the 
portal has something like Decorated tracery 


“Vetusta” drawing. The portal has a flat 
segmental arch, and outside this is a low drop 
arch, part of the additions. The details of the 
drawbridge, to judge from the holes cut in the 
stone, were peculiar. Two portcullis grooves 
remain. 

The masonry of the drawbridge has been re- 
moved, and the ditch here solidly filled up with | 
earth. The road from below, to reach this gate, 
is continued for some way along the crest of the 
ditch, within reach of the walls. Lower down 
it is commanded by the two demilunes. 

From the gatehouse westward the edge of the 
steep north front was crested by a curtain-wall, 
probably low and light, of which there are slight 
traces. 

Upon the summit of the mound is a ruined 
round tower, evidently an erection of very 
modern times, probably as a summer-house, or 
an object in a view. There is said to have been 
an earlier building here, destroyed before the 
reign of Elizabeth, probably by John of Gaunt, 
and likely to have been a polygonal shell of 
masonry. It was called Julius Tower, a not 
uncommon name for such structures. 

The castle buildings have been broken down, 
but what remains is as sharp and fresh as though 
lately executed. The outer wall and altered 
windows remain of the great hall, 61 ft. long by 
29 ft. broad, and a group of state apartments at 
the east end. Here are two very fine crypts, 
no doubt cellars, entered from the court by 
handsome doorways and six or eight descending 
steps. They have been covered with barrel 
vaults, ribbed transversely and diagonally, with 
large carved bosses,—fitting receptacles for the 
very best of drinks. Above these are handsome 
rooms, with flush flat-topped chimney-places, 
with mouldings set with flowers and the “ hart 
lodged,” and what may be a conventional 
pomegranate. These buildings are in the best and 
purest Perpendicular style, and the profiles and 
details of the mouldings are admirably suited 
to that fine but sometimes rather friable mate- 
rial, the new red sandstone, here of very superior 
quality. ‘ 

In the court is a deep well, still in use, At 
the west end of the great hall isa brick building, 
probably the work of some Crown steward or 
lessee, about the time of Queen Anne or George I. 

So far as can be observed, the castle exhibits 
no trace of Norman masonry. All the struc- 
tures, walls, tower, gatehouse, hall, and apart- 
ments are nearly or quite of one date, and are 
probably the work of John of Gaunt, who 
resided here very frequently, and in regal state. 
This is very remarkable, because Tutbury is 
mentioned in Domesday, was the caput of ‘avery 
important Norman honour, and the principal 





seat of the great Norman family of Ferrars, 


still remaining, and rudely indicated in the, 





earls of Derby, from the Conquest to their 
ruin towards the close of the reign of Henry IIL., 
since which time it has been, for the most part, 
in the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Shaw, in his “ History of Staffordshire,” gives 
two most exaggerated drawings of this castle. 
Another, on a larger scale, a view from the east 
side, taken in the reign of Elizabeth, is engraved 
in the “Vetusta Monumenta,” vol. i., pl. 39. 
This, amidst much absurd perspective, shows the 
gatehouse and east tower, what may be a chapel 
east window in the state apartments, and a 
round tower at the east foot of and built into 
the mound, besides a west curtain with three 
mural towers upon it. 

Tutbury was held for the king, and taken by 
the Parliament in the wars of Charles I., and 
subsequently, by order of the House, reduced 
very nearly to the condition in which it is 
now seen. 

It may be mentioned that an addition to both 
the defences and the resources of the castle has 
been provided in the leat, in part only, an arti- 
ficial channel, known as the Fleam, which leaves 
the Dove about a mile above the castle, is led be- 
neath its walls, where it still works a large and 
very powerful mill, and finally returns to the 
river some way down, after a parallel course of 
about three miles. 

Although the temporal evidence of the splen- 
dour of the house of Ferrars has disappeared, 
the memory, as usual, of their ecclesiastical bene- 
ficence has been preserved. The parish church 
of St. Mary, once the church of the Ferrars 
Abbey of Tutbury, still stands a stone’s throw 
from the castle wall, and seems anciently to have 
been included within the outer defences. It 
was founded by Henry de Ferrars, in the reign 
of Rufus, and has a Norman nave, clerestory, 
and aisles; and its west end is one of the most 
perfect and richest Norman fronts in existence. 
This structure, which had been much misused, 
has happily fallen under the judicious care of 
Mr. Street, who is now engaged in scraping and 
restoring the Norman parts, and in the addition 
of a large polygonal apse or east end to the chan- 
cel. This is probably the chapel of St. M 
within the castle, in which (18 Ed. I.), Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster founded a special mass. 

Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned in Tut- 
bury Castle, under the care of George Earl of 
Shrewsbury, then constable. Cc. 





PROPOSED MANCHESTER TOWNHALL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue town council have issued the Instructions 
to architects intending to compete. As we have 
already intimated, from the designs sent in, not 
fewer than six nor more than twelve will be 
selected by the council, and the architects far- 
nishing the designs so selected will be invited to 
send in finished and complete drawings in com- 
petition for the new townhall, upon the under- 
standing that the author of the design event- 
ually selected shall (subject to satisfactory 
arrangements being made) be employed as the 
architect of the building, and be paid the usual 
professional remuneration on the outlay. To 
each of the other competitors who may be so in- 
vited, and who may send in finished and com- 
plete drawings in the second competition, the 
sum of 3001. will be paid by the corporation. 
The council reserve to themselves the right to 
exhibit the whole of the designs for one month, 
either before or after adjudication, as they may 
see fit. Each competitor is to state the cubical 
contents of his proposed building, and to give an 
approximate estimate of the cost, based upon 
such measurement ; it being understood that the 
elevation to Lloyd-street is to be of a similar 
character to the elevation to Princes-street, and 
that the external walls are to be in ashlar stone 
from Yorkshire or Darley Dale, and the backing 
and internal walls of brick. It is probable that 
in the first selection of designs the council may 
seek professional aid ; but, whilst reserving in 
their own hands the ultimate decision, the 
council wish it to be understood that it is their 
intention to seek professional aid and advice in 
the final selection of the best design, as it is the 
wish of the corporation to secure in the present 
important competition, so far as may be practi- 
cable, the full confidence of all competing archi- 
tects. In the preliminary competition, the letter 
addressed to the mayor, together with the 
drawings, must be delivered at the townhall, 
Manchester, on or before the Ist day of July 


next. 
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ART, MODERN AND ANCIENT. 


At the annual meeting of the Hanley School 
of Art, held last week, when several interesting 
speeches were made, Viscount Sandon, who pre- 
sided, spoke of the value of the study of art as 
attaching men to their homes. The great foun- 
dation of society, he said, was the home feeling, 
and that being the case it was impossible for a 
right-minded man to see without regret the 
state of many of the dwellings of our town popu- 
lations. It was almost wonderful that the love 
of home had not died out in the hearts of many, 
when they saw the wretched places to which 
large numbers of the artizan class were com- 
pelled to betake themselves when the toil of the 
day was over. He hoped that in the minds of 
the fathers and mothers of the future a higher 
taste was being developed, with a love for the 
pleasant picture, the graceful piece of furniture, 
and the elegant chimney-ornament ; and that by 
the habit of self-denial from indulgence of the 
lower propensities of our nature, many things 
which might be almost called luxuries would 
come to be more generally possessed than at 
present. On this ground he felt that he was not 
doing a foolish thing in urging upon an andience 
composed in a considerable part of working 
people the cultivation of a love of the tasteful and 
the beantifal. Nor should it be supposed that 





the matter of female dress was a trifling one, for | 
when a man got a more artistic eye he became 
more sensitive on this poiut, and it was a source | 
of delight to a working man to see his wife 

prettily and neatly dressed. . . . One of the great | 
principles to be borne in mind was that.every | 
article should be designed with special regard to | 
its fitness for the use to which it was intended it 

should be put. To be very homely in his illus- | 
trations, a cup which upset the tea, a handle | 
which it was awkward to hold, a spout which | 
poured badly, a plate from the rim of which the | 
condiments ran into the gravy, were badly con- 


trived articles ; and, however richly they might moderns had entered into their labours. They | 


be painted with birds, flowers, and butterflies, | 
were mistakes and failures. Let a thing 
be first designed with true regard to fitness, | 


and then decorated with refinement, and it | 


|merly decorated the embalmed bodies. of the 


hundreds of years ago, and preserved in some of 
our museums, and the result would be, that they 
would probably be less inclined than formerly to 
indulge in self-congratulation. He would ask 
them to accompany him in imagination to the 
tombs of Thebes, on the banks of the Nile, which 
he visited some five years ago. After descend- 
ing for some time they came .on a series of 
chambers cut in the solid rock, and these they 
were enabled to examine by the light of torches. 
On the walls of one of these chambers they saw 
depicted in bright colours, laid on probably be- 
fore the time of Joseph, but preserved to thisday 
by the dryness of the atmosphere, the farniture 
of the period, with its carved arms, ornamental 
legs, and. rich cushions and tassels. In these 
the polished life of the Egyptians was portrayed 
even as in a similar manner the polished life of 
to-day may be illustrated. On the walls of 
another chamber the culinary utensils of the 
Egyptians were painted; on the walla of the 
third the arms of the period ; and on those of a 
fourth the gardening of the period; and in all 
these cases it was impossible to help feeling that 
the life led by the Egyptians very closely resem- 
bled that led by Europeans of the nineteenth 
century. Egypt was evidently, in her way, 
pretty nearly as civilized as modern Europe, and 
the impression was confirmed by a visit to the 
museum at Cairo, in which was preserved a large 
and unique collection of jewelry which had for- 


dead. All these beautiful objects were fashioned 
long before Greece and Rome began their tale, 
and the same might be said of the beautiful 
sculptures of Assyria, in which the richness of 
the robes rivalled those worn by the nations of 
modern Europe. The same remarks would apply 
to the discoveries made at Pompeii; and all these 
facts together seemed to warn them against 
being over-proud of the advances which had 
been made in art and civilization by the present 
generation. Other men had worked, and the 


would find by diligent inquiry that, as far as art 
was concerned, mankind had in these latter ages 
invented little that was new, but had very often 


most.effectually done by lighting the principal 

from the top, and by so ngeing space for the 
admission of light that it shall in no case be than one. 
half of the superficies of the floor. 

The height of these galleries to the ceiling light 
in our opinion, be equal to their width; and, as regards 
their length, long galleries without subdivisions appear to 
us to be inconvenient to visitors, and ill-adapted to: » 
proper classification of the pictures exhibited. 

e consider, at the same time, that a National G, 
should contain one or more galleries of the width 
down in the instructions to the competitors, while other 

lieries might be constructed with a width of 40 ft, op 

ft., which dimensions wo be well suited for the 
exhibition of smaller pictures, 

In these arrangements especial care should be taken 
that the higher onesies do not the light of the 
lower ones, and that the entrances should, if possible, be 
at the ends rather than at the sides of the galleries, 

On the question of warming and ventilation, the appli. 
ances should be so contrived as to give out the heat in the 
centre of the room, 

Bearing in mind the arrangements required for the 
upper galleries, we ider it a matter of great 
ance that such areas should oF ere as will admit of 
the lower rooms being lighted from both sides, so as to at 
them for the exhibition of the Turner collection and other 


drawings. 

The of the principal gallery floors should be: so 
constructed as to it of easy access by visitors. We 
would further observe that it is not, in our opinion, neces. 
sary or expedient to add to the difficulties involved in the 
requirements of a national picture gallery by appropriating 
large spaces to the exhibition of sealpture. 

These suggestions are submitted for your Lordship’s 
consideration with reference to interior arrangements, 

As regards the exterior, the light conveyed through the 
glass roofs should be as far as possible unobstructed by 
shadows cast from domes, towers, &c. Any 
therefore, which may be introduced to relieve the sky- 
line should be subordinate to this practical consideration, 

Provision should be made for the shelter of visitors. 
entering or quitting the galleries, so as to give ready 
covered access to their carriages. 

We have ventured to tender to your Lordship these 

ions as desiderata in the erection of a 
suitable for the reception of the national pictures, 

We are, at the same time, aware that they must be 
subject to local considerations, to the space placed at the 
disposal of the architect, and also to the architectural 
effect required in a public building of the kind under con- 
sideration. 

We do _— — it to be — cede A 
gestions that t requirements have iy 
— of by the competitors. We have already acknow- 
ledged not only the talent evinced in dealing with the 
question of architectural effect, but also the ingenuity 
and professions! skill which have been brought to bear 
upon the difficulties of the task assigned to them. 

Having, however, come to the conelusion already com- 
munieated to your Lordship, we should have failed in our 
duty as a Committee of advice had we not expressed our 











contented themselves with appropriating and | 
was a good work; but to try to be fine adapting the ideas of bygone centuries, on which | 


opinion upon the general prineiples whieh should be ob- 
served in the construction of a National Gallery, and we 
are led to believe from the result of our investigations 


before being useful, and to cover radical | account he thought they should hold in rever- | that such principles may be generally adopted, and be 
E remrer tectural 


defects of design 
were blunders. 
to the decorators of English porcelain that | 
they were servile copyists of nature. There was | 
no doubt they did copy natural objects admira- 
bly, but he was not quite sure whether this was | 
the highest form of ceramic art. He was in-| 
clined to think that, in studying nature, the best | 
course to take was not to imitate her servilely, | 
but to see in a general way how she handled | 
things,—to see how she combined beautifal | 
colours, how she weaved geometrical forms in | 
the boughs of trees, what beautiful lines she | 
traced in the interior of pebbles, and in what a/| 
wonderful manner she harmonized the aioe! 
of landscape. The object of the decorator 
should be, not to copy line by line, but to throw 
into natural forms something of the human 
mind, something of man’s creative spirit,—a 
course which would be found to be quite con- 
sistent with an observance of the harmonies of 
sa ae to be met with in nature. Asa 
ta shire men he feit proud of the progress 
which had already enachiane in Pas 
industry of the potteries, and was much gratified 
to hear that its productions were in increasing 
demand in foreign countries. Taking England 
as a whole, it was impossible not to feel that, 
during the last twenty years, the decorative arts 
had made substantial progress. Every house 
and every cottage bore evidences of the fact. 
The whole of the outside life of the people had 
become much more beautiful and graceful; for, 
while they could not be blind to the existence of 
much wretchedness in both town and country, it 
was impossible not to see that substantial pro- 
gress had been made in the comforts and graces 
of life. That was surely a cause for rejoicing, 
and they might reasonably hope that the course 
of progress would continue. Bat when they 
imagined, as they sometimes did, that there 
never had been such a time in the history of the 
world as this nineteenth century,—that the con- 
quests which in it bad been made over the forces 
of nature, and the beauty of the works which 
it had accomplished had never been surpassed 
it was well they should cast their eyes back. 
wards and see what had been done in the far- 





off centuries of the world’s life. Let them con- 
sider whether they could surpass the beautiful 
colours to be met with in Oriental porcelain made 


by gilding and painting | ence those illustrious ones who had preceded | 
It had often been objected | them, and to whom they were indebted for many | 


of the beautiful forms ‘and devices which now 
decorated their homes, 





NEW NATIONAL GALLERY DESIGNS. 


Tue following is the Report of the Judges 
appointed to consider the designs for a new 
National Gallery. It is addressed to the First 
Commissioner of Works-and Public Buildings :— 


‘‘ My Lord,—We have the honour, in aecordance with 
the instructions conveyed in your Lordship’s letter of the 
17th ult., to submit the following Report on the several 
designs for the National Gallery sent in by the competing 
architeets. 

Our first step was to obtain clear and definite instruc- 





tions as to our duties, and we subsequently 


inquired | j 
whether, in the event of our considering it unadvisabie | 


to recommend any one of the competing designs for | 
execution, it was expected we should specify which of | 
the designs appeared to exhibit the greatest amount of | 
comparative merit. 

Our next object in examining these designs was to 
ascertain whether the competitors had in every respect 
complied with the instructions of the Office of Works 
crecapen ogee in -_ ae dated the 16th of 

ebruary, ; with this view we obtained, ae i 
your Lordship, the valuable assistance of Mr. W. J. 
Gardiner, from whose report it appears, with one or two 
exceptions of minor detail, the instructions have been 
strictly adhered to. 

We have minutely examined the several designs pre- 
pered under the two alternatives proposed in the cireular 
above referred to, keeping carefully in view the relative 
importance of interior ement and architectural 
elevation; but while we readily acknowledge the archi- 
tectural skill shown by the competitors, and the merito- 
rious manner in which many of the difficulties of these 
requirements have been met, we are bound to say, after 
— and — nayprecny a that we are not prepared 

© recommend any one individual design for adoptio 
your Lordship. . = —" 

We much regret that we are compelled to srrive at 


this conclusion, which, we may observe, is one to which | medal 


we have unanimously assented. 

At the same time we think it due to the 
point to the design for a new by Mr. Edward 
Barry, and to that for the ion of the existing 
vm he Mr. Murray, as exhibiting the greatest amount 
of A. mye merit, 

aving t far performed the duty assigned to us 
your lordship, we venture to valle ter ss tenon te 
tion the fol owing ou estions on the principles which 
ought to govern the bui of » new National Gallery,— 
suggestions which we believe to be in accordance with the 


a 
to the progress of the 





spirit, if not the letter, of our instructions, 
We are of opinion that in the construction of a National 


Gallery the principle of ample and unobstructed light | are 


should be earefuily observed. This, we believe, will be 


found not inconsistent with those archi 
effects which should characterise a building of such 
national importance. 

With this view we beg to submit the above report to 
your Lordship’s consideration, 


Hardinge, Richard Redgrave. 
Elcho. William Russell. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, T. Gambier Parry. 
W. Boxall. William Tite. 
David Brandon. 

London, Feb. 28.” 





We have received a communication from 
Messrs. Banks & Barry protesting against the 
report of the judges in this matter, and urging 
that the “ principles” laid down in the Report 
are exactly the “principles” on which they 


have framed their design. They say, in concla- 


“We see from the of Lord ws Ser ate mr 
ight to Mr. Goldschmid, that.the judges having g've 
Sollecistve a report, her Majesty’s Government feel that the 
decision is, after all, remitted to them. We trust that thst 
decision may be to remove entirely the present building, 
as the careful study which we, as competitors, have given to 
the subject has convinced us that any attempt to utilize 
the present building would be financially no less than 
istt a failure, and any attempt to govern the design 
of a new gallery by the lives avd levels of the presses 
building would only too probably result in making sue 
new building as unsatisfactory as the present one is, 0D 
ali hands, acknowledged to be.” 








THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur council of the Institute having been 
requested to take into consideration the rules 98 
to the mode in which the gold medal shall be 
hereafter awarded, have reported that,— 

“ f opini he first place, all due 
woe ra sce, opiaion thet, fm the te en SS 
was 0: 


the 
honour somewhat more liberally than heretofore, po 
English and on foreign artists, or men of science, 9 
as on others, not being professional architects, who py 
be deemed worthy to reeeive the medal, as a2 


sively within the ranks of the 
i , twelve have been 


and 
ional architects; while one English and one 


i hwologist (nei vena a being @ 

are neit ng 
Iiftect) have been honoured with the royal medal. 
With respect to the rules, or practice, iz 
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with which the recommendation should be made, no other 
change is advised than the following, in regard to the 
order. It appears to the council that the rule most con- 
sistent with the principles just recognised would be to 
equalize the number of the English and of the foreign 
recipients, both professional ont non-professional. The 

ractical working of this arrangement would be, that once 
in four years honour would be paid,— 


1stly—To an English architect ; 
— —— a <n a — 3 

y—To an Englishman not a professional architect ; 
and 4thly—To a foreigner not a professional architect. 


The council sonmeey consider that (the last two 
awards having been in favour of English architects, and 
the one preceding of a French architect) the person to be 
designated by them for the honour this should be a 
foreigner ‘ not being a professional tect.’ The order 
of rotation would subsequently be,— 


1868—An English architeet ; 

1869—A foreign architect ; 

1870—An Englishman not being a professional architect ; 
1871—A foreigner not being a professional arehitect :— 


the order being repeated so long as her Majesty may be 
graciously pleased to continue her bestowal of the 





They have since recommended that, subject to 
her Majesty’s gracious sanction, the royal gold 
7 for 1866 be awarded to M. Charles Texier, 
of Paris. 








Srz,—I earnestly hope that the rules hitherto acted 
upon in the disposal of this medal will now and hence. | 
forth be abandoned. Hitherto the medal bas been a sort | 
of close monopoly, considered as a thing belonging 
strietly to the Institute, to be handed round to its mem- | 
bers in rotation ; and many, no doubt, there are, though 
mere art-factors, who expeet the medal to come to them 
as a sort of right, because they are Fellows of the Insti- | 
tute. Many men who have worked in fartherence of art,— | 
Britton, n, Parker, and another worker for years, 
for the benefit of art, as well as in the profession, whom 
you would probably not let me name in your pages,—men 
who have done good service, have received no recognition 
from the Institute. I hold it as a great disgrace to those 
who had the disposal of the medal that the two first-named 
men should have passed away without receiving the medal. 
They were, in my opinion, far more worthy than any who 
have obtained it, This, like other honours, will shine 
brightest by reflected lustre. The deeds of the men who 
receive it are what chiefly makes the honour honourable. 
And what have some of the recipients of this medal done? 
Several, in point of talent, are not one bit above the 
general run of practitioners, In looking over the names of 
past recipients two noticeable things strike me ;—that out 
of nineteen only one man, Viollet-le-Duc, can be strictly 
termed Gothic. Yet surely this is the style in which we 
have made agen advanee, and of which we have most 
reason to be proud. And only one English author is 
among them. The next men who ought to have the medal 
are the two I have indicated. For more than a quarter 
of s century have these men laboured andently and 
arduously as art-teachers, and to them architects owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. It may be necessary to say | 
that personally I am a stranger to both of them. | 

P. E. Maszy. | 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


Foremost amongst the articles of furniture 
that have been prepared for the fast approach- | 
ing Paris Exhibition, we must name those now 


| 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION AND ART. 


Now that the forthcoming Exhibition of all 
that the modern world can produce is taking up 
so large a part of public attention, I would ask 
you to allow me to say a few words about it, 
and on the principles on which it is based. A 
very few words will suffice ; because when a great 
and leading principle of action is fairly at work, 
whether it be right or wrong, we see immediately 
by the results what its true value is, and 
whether or not it ought to be continued, and re- 
peated, and persisted in. It must be borne in 
mind that this Paris Exhibition is the fourth 
great exhibition—the parents of so many other 
smaller ones all on the same principle of action 
and with the same aim. 

All four exhibitions have had one common 
idea: they have divided themselves broadly 
into three divisions—raw materials, as grown or 
dug from the earth ; machinery to mould these 
materials into useful forms; and fine-art, or art 
manufacture, to render these useful forms 
agreeable to the eye, and mentally useful; and 
the final idea of them, and, perhaps, the climax 
of the whole, the singling out and bringing into 
public notice, and in some way or other reward- 
ing those who have personally brought about 
this last and final process—that of clothing the 
useful with the beautiful; in other words, the 
recognition of the work of the artist, and the 
artist himself. I say this has been the aim of 
these great Hxhibitions, but it should rather be 
said it ought to and should have been the aim of 
them. Unfortunately, however, for art and 
manufacture it has all resulted in almost the 
reverse of this true and legitimate aim: the 
artist has been completely lost sight of; the 
real producer of the work has been forgotten, 
and effectually hidden by the shopman or seller ! 
It is difficult to see how a greater iniquity and 
unfairness could or can be perpetrated, or one 
better adapted to crush out art action altogether. 
Indeed, has it not already accomplished its work? 
I will take, with your permission, sir, one single 
instance from the first of these Exhibitions, that 
of 1851; and a single case of art manufacture— 
that of the late Mr. Herbert Minton—and the 
china service manufactured by him for the 
Sultan of Turkey. Mr. Minton was, I consider, 
a fair and perfect type of our present race of art 
manufacturers ; and as such, I think some of his 
opinions on art topics are worth recording : they | 
will be found to bear, too, on the present vital 
subject. Minton often contended with me as a 
leading principle that it was now in the power | 
of a country such as England is to enlighten and | 
teach artistically every other country in the 
world, with the sole exception of France. He 
said, “ with our vast mechanical means, and new 
chemical processes and new materials, and im- 
proved methods of going to work, there is some- | 








fortune and fame, was nothing whatever but a 
shopman; his artists and workmen, in cellar 
and garret, produced between them the art 
objects for sale, handing them to him, and he 
did nought but pass them to the customer, and 
take the money, to—drop into atill. Yet dowe 
all know that for this very service, in the pro- 
duction of which he took no part whatever, 
Minton not only received the Council medal of 
the first Exhibition for “artistic merit” (the 
artists themselves never being thought of for a 
single moment), and the medals and honours of 
the Society of Arts, but he was made, as well, a 
member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects !—a member of the Institute on a level 
with the highest; while the working architects, 
like Minton’s artists, of whom I could say much, 
ean find temporary home nowhere but in the 
basement of that Institute, cannot look upstairs, 
and are now begging for books in a house full of 
nothing but books. Will the new Reform Bill 
alter this in any way—if not, what will be the 
good of it ? 

Sir, I name these curious things as facts, in 
the hope that some one will give them a few 
minutes’ thought, and not at all to cloud Minton’s 
memory. Some may, perhaps, be inclined to 
ask, why rake all this up, and what has it to do 
with the present business of the world, and the 
Paris Exhibition and art? I answer, because 
Mr. Minton is succeeded by others who are now 
running the same race he did, and will meet 
surely with the same rewards. 1867 is but a 
repetition of 1851. I, for one, though but one, 
protest against the way in which the art depart- 
ment of this Exhibition is being worked out, and 
against the broad and pernicious principle of 
exhibiting art objects under the names of those 
who have had nothing whatever artistically te 
do with their production, and who are them- 
selves incapable of all work as artists or work- 
men, and who are but sellers and advertisers. 
I think some one in authority, as the Institute, 
and who will be listened to, should publicly pro- 
test against such a system, and that the world 
should at least be made to know what the posi- 
tion of those are who figure in this year’s show, 
and that the public should be made to under- 
stand that it is at the world’s shopmen they 
are looking and admiring, and not at either its 
artists or its workmen. 

One other phase among many of this great 
coming Exhibition. We are told that architec- 
ture is but very indifferently represented in it ; 
that no adequate idea of the doings and capacity 
of British architects will be forthcoming. Why 
not? Indeed, in the absence of all that ought 
to be seen, a large section, 60 ft. high, of the 
1862 Exhibition building will be visible, and will 
afford to the European public some sort of idea 
as to what English nineteenth-century architec- 
ture has culminated in. I say nothing against 


completed by Messrs. Jackson & Graham, who, thing which I cannot understand, and which | it. It seems to me to be fairly representative of 


bent on maintaining the position they have long 
held in these tourneys of skill, have evidently 
applied themselves to the work, determined to 
come off victors. They send nine pieces in all, 
and these include an upright case of ebony inlaid 
with ivory, for works of art (part of the fittings 
of a room for Mr. A. Morrison, of Fonthill 
House), a charming little étagére (the capitals 
capitally carved), and a table of amboyna wood 
inlaid with other woods, and forming a lovely piece 
of colour. In the ornamentation of the upright 
case, the hand-writing of Mr. Owen Jones is 
obvious. Panels at the bottom, below the glass 
doors, are filled in with his conventional foliage, 
in Ivory, around the initials of the owner A. M. 
entwined, 

_ The capo d’opera, however, is a cabinet 
in three divisions laterally, in the style of 
Italian works of the sixteenth century. This, 
like some of the other furniture mentioned, is of 
ebony inlaid with ivory, and includes a few 
plaques of jaspar and lapis lazuli. The orna- 
mentation is of the most elaborate kind, drawn, 
as well the griffins and human heads as the 
foliage, with great spirit, expression, and 
beauty. 

The excellence of the inlaying, of the engravin, 
on the ivory, and of the cae is aniaiin 
Such metal work as there is, too, is admirable; 
and we are much disposed to consider the cabinet 
88a whole the finest modern work of its kind 
that has been executed in England. The entire 
credit of the design and drawing is given by the 
manufacturers to Mr. Lormier, who has been long 
Connected with their establishment. The worth 
of the cabinet is understood to be 2,0001., and it 
18 satisfactory to know that it found a purchaser 





fore it was finished. 


seems to me truly absurd in your opinion that | 
we, with all at our command, have yet to learn | 
of the barbarous Chinese.” I quote this expres- | 
sive sentence because it embodies that eminent | 
manufacturer’s opinions on art, and also because | 
it is in reality the text of the Society of Arts) 
and of these great Exhibitions. Minton did not, 
and could not, understand the old art action, nor 
the remains of it yet to be found in what are now 
ealled barbarous countries. I need not pause 
now to say what I urged in favour of that 
system; I will only mention the startling fact 
that Minton allowed, with great fairness, that in 
spite of all our immense advantages, all the 
means and skill of his factory could not produce 
a single square inch of common China ware,—Ido 
not say equal to, but anything like, the specimen 
I showed him picked up for a few halfpence, and 
a mere piece of ordinary ware. Material, texture, 
colour, transparency, drawing, he fairly gave all 
up in succession. I mention these facts to show 
the position of the art manufacturer as an art 
judge of hisown wares, and guide to those whom 
he employs, to bring them into existence. 

Mr. Minton was an employer of art labour in 
ali forms, but he was nothing else. He had no 
great taste of his own; he simply went with 
the world, and his trade instinct was so powerful 
as to completely nullify any real personal taste 
he doubtless naturally had. He was, of course, 
no draughtsman or painter himself. He was not 
a designer, nor was he a workman, nor could he, 
as is proved above, judge truly of the work of 
others. To use his own expressive language,— 
“I put it in the window, and the public advise 
me of the worth of it.” I say, therefore, dis- 
tinetly that this fortunate employer of artistic 
labour, and out of which he made so large a 





modern British architecture! But it may just 
occur to some poor mortals why the real working 
element in modern architectural practice is not 
to be somewhere or other visible, say by the side 
of the working men’s department. No common 
workman, it may be presumed, will venture to 
send anything,—if any workman exhibit at all,— 
that is not really and as a matter of fact his own 
work, and not the performance of another man. 
If this be so, then this working-man’s depart- 
ment will be the sole true spot in the whole 
building devoted to art. It may be rough, but 
it will be true. What a pity, therefore, it seems 
that the architectural assistants who supply 
these very workmen with their guiding draw- 
ings, and without which they could do nothing, 
should not have been encouraged,—nay, called 
on,—to contribute to this world’s architectural 
display. A capital of a column by an architect’s 
assistant, and a capital carved by a workman, 
would show all that architecture is now made up 
of. Like a brick from the chimney, it would 
show what the house is made of. I do not see 
how art and architecture can sink lower than 
they are sunk. : 
One other 1867 marvel. Somebody once said 
there is nothing so great as greatness on @ low 
level. It is quite certain that when imperialism 
condescends to notice and feel interested in 
common folk’s affuirs and wants, it is a very 
sublime spectacle. The Emperor himself is an 
exhibitor, and is to show to the world a model 
working-man’s house, plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions, and we may suppose perspective views. 
It is a very difficult subject indeed ; everybody 
has failed to produce the right thing. 
Imperial Majesty may succeed, and whip the 
world of cottage builders. But is it at all con- 
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ceivable that Napoleon III. will actually take up 
a T square, and pencil, and compasses, and hang 
over a drawing-board, and puzzle his mind, and 
rack his body, over the mysteries of the arrange- 
ments of a labourer’s cottage; calculate dimen- 
sions, and go into the question of materials, 
bricks, and timber, and plaster? Why, it seems 
nothing short of treason to hint at it even. 
What, then, is even majesty to do? for a cottage 
will not come together, though but on paper, 
without hands. We must depute it to somebody. 
The Minister of the Interior is said to have 
been consulted, and the Prefect of Paris, 
to whom we owe the New Paris, and the destruc- 
tion of the Old. Will they try the square? 
The Imperial architect must be talked to, or the 
world would come to an end. Will he work? 
Who, then, will ?—Why, his clerk! One cannot 
help almost pitying this unfortunate youth in 
his efforts to get at the proper dimensions of the 
working man’s living-room, bed-rooms, how 
many are there to be,—any kitchen, and what 
good is a scullery, and how high are the rooms 
tobe? And then, greatest of all, and deepest 
and highest of problems, what style of archi- 
tecture,—English or French ?—if Gothic, what 
phase of ,Gothic? Qne’s head fairly aches. 
Unfortunate youth, when his Herculean labour 
is at last over, what is his next duty? Hand it 
to the master—from him to the prefect—thence 
to the minister—and finally into the hands of 
their Imperial Sovereign—to be exhibited to the 
astonished world. What next? Everybody is 
to be rewarded according to his deserts; and 
it is quite certain that his Imperial Majesty will 
be accorded by the Imperial Commission a pon- 
derous medal, as big as a soup-plate, for this 
very cottage, thus brought into being. Noone 
will doubt this, for such is present architectural 
practice. Has Napolean considered this? Will 
he consider it? I hope he will, and that when 
the Imperial Prince hands this medal to the} 
Emperor, he will in turn hand it at once to the 
above unhappy mortal who has been for weeks 
on the rack, body and soul, in trying to accom- 
modate comfortably a working man and his 
family ; and, simply, who has done all the work 
from first to last. There is nothing like Royal 
magnanimity, Shakspeare says. Surely the 
Emperor cannot retain that golden medal, in the 
face of Europe, France, England, and facts! 
Again, then, what is architecture and art when 
emperors can find fame in one, so produced, 
and mere shopmen seize the other? Pray, sir, 
call public attention to it. C. B. ALLEN. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES IN IRELAND. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
architect, read a paper on the subject of dwell- 
ings for the working classes. In the course of 
it he gave particulars of some that had been 
built in Dublin. 

“ Each double house, having central staircase, 
affords four complete tenements, containing 
living-room, with bed recess, scullery, two bed- 
rooms, separate access being provided to all the 
rooms to admit of one or more being let off as 
may be required. 

A yard or small garden having conveniences 
with ashpits provided for each block of building, 
the cost of each house being 3201., or about 80l. 
each dwelling of three apartments and sculle- 
ries. They are all let at 4s. 6d. per week, the 
four returning 461, 16s. per annum, from which 
sum deducting ground-rent, repairs, insurance, 
and all taxes, leaves 361. 16s., or 11} per cent. on 
the capital invested. And when the employer 
himself becomes the landlord, the trouble, risk, 
or loss in collection of rents will not form an im- 
portant item in the calculation. These build- 
ings have all been executed within the past 
twelve months, of entirely new materials of 
proper quality, and present a cheerful and 
attractive exterior, available at all times for 
ordinary letting property or workmen’s houses 
as may be found most remunerative, thus re- 
ducing the chance of failure in the speculation 
to a minimum. 

The Industrial Tenements Company, Limited, 
for whom I have the honour of being architect, 
are at present actively engaged in erecting ex- 
tensive and commodious dwellings for workmen 
on their property in Meath-street, the general 
plans being much similar to those already intro- 
duced to your notice, but having four stories in 


valuable in a crowded- thoroughfare: thus 
enabling the company to obtain eight complete 
tenements under one roof instead of four, as 
shown on former plans. The whole building 
containing 124 rooms, for which, calculating a 
very moderate rental for each apartment sepa- 
rately, would yield a very fair return for the 
capital invested in the undertaking. Each stair- 
case landing is here provided with cinder-shaft, 
water-pipes, and foul-water sinks discharging 
into drains. The lavatories, drying-room, ash- 
pits, and conveniences being situated in the ex- 
tensive airing-grounds in the rear of the houses, 
common to all. The ground-floor facing Meath- 
street being let off for shops, which let well in 
connexion with tenement property in this 
locality. 

A very able professional writer, when alluding 
to the necessity of providing homes for the Lon- 
don poor, recently declared that as yet they had 
not been able to erect suitable tenements for 
working men at less than 1501. each dwelling, 
43l. per room being the average outlay on each 
room in Cobden’s-buildings, Bagnigge - wells, 
while our first attempt in Dublin have shown 
what can be effected at 801. each dwelling of 
three apartments and sculleries ; and for their 
suitability, comfort, extent, and appearance. a 
visit of inspection will amply satisfy the in- 
quirer.” 

‘In adopting concrete in place of masonry 
for the walls of workmen’s houses, as has been 
most effectively done in Kent and in other parts 
of England, the advantage of economy, dryness, 
warmth, and solidity may at once be gained; and 
as this mode of construction may be executed 
by any ordinary labourer by the use of 
shifting frames of timber, the saving of skilled 
labour alone forms an important element in its 
favour: when concrete is used in trenches, or 
above-ground raised on a course of masonry 
above the influence of alternate wind and water, 
it will be found a most substantial and durable 
material for building. 

In the south of France, building en pisé—a 
superior sort of mud wall, or rammed earth 
mixed with straw—is much used, and I have 
seen two stories frequently built in this manner 
in farm-houses and out-offices, although fre- 
quently the quoins are formed of roughly-squared 
stones or brick; and there is no reason why we 
should not resort to this mode of construction | 
in this country for similar buildings. Walls thus 
made are perfectly dry, warm, and impervious 
to air and moisture ; and, when the customary 
clauses of leases do not insist upon the use of | 
brick or stone dwellings being erected, advantage | 
may be taken of this simple and inexpensive | 
means of providing comfortable homes at small 
rents.” 

Mr. Geoghegan commenced his paper with | 
obliging reference to the efforts, early and con- | 
tinuously, made in the Builder, to obtain im-| 
provement in the dwellings occupied by the) 
labouring classes, and traced to these the endea- | 
vours now being made in that direction through- 
out the United Kingdom. 








THE WELSH CHAPEL, GROVE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE new chapel for Welsh Independents 
erected in Grove-street has been opened for 
divine service. The building is in the Byzan- 
tine style of architecture, adapted to the require- 
ments of the present day and the mode of wor- 
ship used by this denomination, the materials of 
the exterior being Yorkshire shoddies, with 
coloured bands and arches in other kinds of 
stone. The front has on the one side a campa- 
nile tower with belfry windows divided by stone 
shafts, forming a leading feature in the perspec- 
tive of the street. On the other side of the gable 
finishing the roofs is the staircase with a row of 
narrow lights next its roof. The gable is filled 
in with a wheel-window, having round and 
coloured shafts in its tracery. Underneath this 
is the principal entrance doorway, having a 
round-headed, carved arch, and two polished red 
granite shafts on either side, with carved capi- 
tals. There are two gallery entrances also in 
the front, one being in the tower and the other 
in the staircase referred to. Internally the chief 
object is the large decorated rostrum or pulpit. 
The organ is decorated in colour with gilded 
ornaments; it was built by Mr. Rushworth, of 
this town. The rostrum is executed in pitch 
pine, varnished, and relieved with coloured 





height in place of two, the ground being more 








panels. There is a gallery round three sides of 


the chapel, having an ornamented wooden front 
relieved by red cloth : a number of iron columng 
with wrought-iron caps, decorated in co 
support the gallery. All the woodwork is lightly 
stained and varnished. The seats are all 

and of stained deal varnished. The extrema 
length of the chapel is 70 ft.; breadth, 48 ft, ; 
height from floor to ceiling, 32 ft.; and it affords 
sitting-room for 880 Attached to the 
chapel is the residence of the keeper. There are 
also schoolrooms under the chapel. The total 
cost of the building and land is abont 6,000. ; 
the architect was Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liver. 
pool; and Mr. Evan Evans was the contractor, 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LEEDs, 


THE exposures made some years since in the 
Builder, for which we got much less praise than 
blame, are now again justified by an investigation 
which the editors of the local Mercury, urged by 
repeated statements, have caused their reporter 
to make into the sanitary state of some of the 
streets and courts lying to the north of Kirk. 
gate ; and, as the editors in a leader comment. 
ing on the disclosures characterize it, a “ horrible 
report” it is; which,-had it appeared in the 
Builder, at least a few years since, would have 
set a nest of hornets about our ears for scandal. 
izing the sweet town of Leeds. The evils re- 
counted are, of course, precisely those set forth in 
the Builder,—bad drainage, bad paving, overflow- 
ing privies and ash-pits, cellar dwellings, and so 
forth. A flood of corroborative correspondence 
has since set in, in the columns of the Mercury ; 
and now that the town is being roused by such 
evidence ab intra, let us hope that the town. 
council will be compelled to adopt efficient mea- 
sures for the sanitary improvement of their town. 
Fever has of late been on the increase, and the 
summer is approaching: there is not a moment 
to lose. 








THE BRIGHTON SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual general meeting of the members 
and friends of this association has been held at 
the Royal Pavilion, Mr. Douglas Fox in the 
chair. Owing to a heavy snowstorm, the attend- 
ance was not numerous; but the Mayoress and 
several ladies, by whom the business of the 
association is conducted, were present. The 
association appears to be mainly supported by 
ladies, and established on similar principles to 
those of the metropolitan kindred association ; 
having for its objects the spread of sanitary 
knowledge and the improvement of sanitary 
circumstances amongst the poorer classes, by 
visitation, distribution of sanitary tracts, and 
such-like means. The report which was read 
showed that the association, though far too 
stinted as to funds, were doing their best to 
promote the objects in view, and had already 
done some public as well as much private good. 








THE NEW STATION AT CREWE. 


Tus new railway station, of which we have 
before spoken, has now been opened. In the 
new station the main lines run straight through 
the centre, as at Stafford, and they are open to 
the sky. The lines by which stopping trains 
approach the two platforms are roofed over, a5 
are, of course, the platforms themselves, and 
which are 950 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, the roofs 
leaving about 65 ft. at each end uncovered. In 
addition to these—the main lines and platforms 
—two bays with double lines at each end and on 
each side of the station to receive trains starting 
from it or arriving there and not going on, form 
part of the plan. At present the bays at the 
north end are not made, it being necessary first 
to remove the old station, which occupies their 
site. Between these bays are platforms 270 ft. 
long at the south end, and which are to be 360 ft. 
long at the north end of the station. The goods 
traffic is to pass entirely at the back of the 
station, on the west side, and the goods station 
is to be erected on that side and south of the 
passenger station. The platforms are paved 
with black and red quarries, the surface being 
considerably rounded to keep them dry. The 
roofs are very extensive, the main part 820 ft. 
long, whilst those which cover the south bays 
are 80 ft., and those across the north bays 70 ft 
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span. They are supported by cast-iron pillars, 
on which rest cast trelliced girdera. From these 
the” roofs spring. They are of wrought angle- 
iron with round tie-reds, and are painted in 
colours. They contaim a very large surface of 
lass. 

. The station buildings extend’ from the bridge 
southwards for a length of 270 ft. on each side. 
The buildings are of white brick. The line of 
wall is broken, the chief features being two bay 
windows on each side, A stone cornice is sup- 
ported by ornamental trusses in terra cotta, be- 
tween which is a lineef panelling alternately of 
buff and red in the same material. The windows 
are triple lights, the eentre the widest, with 
semicircular cast-irom Beads and columns. A 
segment arch of buff terra cotta, with sunk 
panels, and alternate red bands surmounts the 
three lights. There are on both sides thirty-one 
rooms for various purposes. The first-class re- 
freshment-rooms are large — 55 ft. by 26 ft. on 
the down side, and the other only 2 feet shorter 
—and are lofty and very light. The second-class 
refreshment-room is 46 ft. by 20 ft. on the down 
side, whilst on the up side it is at right angles to 
the front, and is 26 ft. by 22 ft. These rooms 
are paved with tesselated quarries, and to avoid 
cold and damp they are laid on boards. Beyond 
a little place on the down-line, within one of the 
bay windows, and which will barely hold half a 
dozen chairs, there is; strange to say, no gentle- 
men’s waiting-room whatever. Of course the 
large refreshment-rooms are available, but these 
by no means supply the want of a place in which 
persons waiting for trains may remain and spend 
the time in reading or writing. 

The line is crossed,.not by a bridge, but by an 
underground passage; which is reached from 
each platform by two inclines, instead of steps. 
It is 230 ft. long, 10/6 wide, and 10 ft. high. A 
sub-passage has the advantage of diminishing 
greatly the ascent and descent, as it requires 
less elevation to pass under the line than a bridge 





must have for trains to pass beneath. The new 


station was designed by Mr. J. B. Stansby, | 


assistant engineer, umder Mr. Wm. Baker, the 


engineer-in-chief of the company. The work has 
been carried on under the superintendence, in | 
the interest of the company, of Mr. George | 


Jenner, of Stafford, as clerk of the works. The) 
contract for the erection of the new station was | 


taken by Mr. John Parnell, of Rugby, builder, 
now Messrs. Parnell, Son, & Bennett, and the 
amount was about 36,0001. The ironwork and 
the roof have been executed by Mr. P. D. Bennett, 
of Spon-lane, near West Bromwich; the terra- 


cotta has been supplied by Messrs. Gibbs & | suggested. The total cost of its light is said | 


Canning, of Fazeley,, near Tamworth; and the 
bricks were furnished by Messrs. Burton & Son, 
of Ironbri‘ge. 








WANTED, A SCHOOL OF ART FOR 
MACCLESFIELD. 


Rerorts of a meeting of local ratepayers to 
consider as to the adoption of the Public Libraries 
Act of 1855, have been forwarded to us by Mr. 
Ford, the master of the local School of Art, at 
the request of the sehool committee. The rate- 
payers met in much stronger force to refuse the 
farthing per pound, which was all that their 
School of Art required, than they would have 
done to grant it; and when an amendment was 
moved to the effect that a voluntary subscription 
was better than a rate in aid, the alacrity of the 
ratepayers in supporting the amendment might 
have induced the simple-minded to believe that 
one and all were really anxious to become volun- 
tary subscribers. The feeling of the meeting 
was so clearly against art, and for the retention 
of the farthing, that the resolution was with- 
drawn, and so the meeting ended. By what 
may be a coincidence, but much more probably 
with an appropriate significance, the Macclesfield 
Courier printed after its report an article quoted 
from the Builder, on “ The Trade Value of Art,” 
which reminds us that, while some of the more 
enlightened amongst the speakers at the meet- 
ing were appealing to the self-interest of the 
ratepayers as citizens of a town engaged in the 
silk trade, as well as in various other businesses in 
which a knowledge of art was of practical value, it 
was repeatedly intimated that the silk trade itself 
was so much on the decline that an Art School was 
not needed, and there would be no use for it 
soon. Now, we should like to have so intimate 
a knowledge of the causes of the decline of the 
silk trade in Macclesfield as to be able to judge 
how far the want, or the inadequate support, of 
@ school of art has had to do with that very 


| 
| 


| 


decline. We are much mistaken if it has not 
had something considerable to do with it. It 
was not to theremaining silk manufacturers now 
in Macclesfield that the appeal seems to have 
chiefly beem made, but to ali and sundry con- 
nected with the trades of the town and interested 
in its gemeral prosperity. One branch of the 
declining staple or silk manufacture, it appears, 
has been preserved aud isin a flourishing state 
solely owing to the art andskill engaged in it; 
and out of a list of 23 subseribers to the School 
of Art 20 were connected with the silk trade. 
Nevertheless, out of 87 young men of the artizan 
class in the school only 6 were connected with 
the silk trade, a fact which seems of itself to 
throw a significant light on the decline of that 
trade; but which also goes to show that there 
ought to be other subscribers besides those con- 
nected with the declining staple trade of the 
town. Let us hope the ratepayers of Maccles- 
field now really mean to subscribe to their School 
of Art; and that, though “penny wise,” they 
are not quite “ pound foolishy’ 








WHOLESALE MANUFACTURE OF 
OZONE, 


Tr has long been an idemof ours that ozone 
might be manufactured on a great scale for the 
purification of close courts, and other cholera and 
fever haunts; and we pointed attention to the 
enormous electrica! »ower of Sir W. Armstrong’s 
electric boiler, in order to show the possibility of 
this being done. It is interesting now to note, 
in connexion with our idea, that a sugar-refining 
firm in Whitechapel is settimg up one of Wilde’s 
extraordinary electric machines on their pre- 
mises for the bleaching of sugar; and we do not 
despair of seeing the same power soon applied 


as we originally suggested. Wilde’s machine | 


has recently been exhibited to the Royal Society 
at Barlington House. It is worked by a 15-horse 
power steam-engine, and possesses wonderful 
power. The form is magneto-electric; and it 
has coils 4 ft. high and 10 inches thick, contain- 
ing 14 cwt. of copper wire. The armature 
rotates 15,000 times in a minute. The intensity 
of the light produced by this machine is some- 
thing almost appalling. It required, like the 
sun, to be gazed at through coloured glasses. 
By means of lenses the mere rays of light set 
fire to paper, and its heat could be felt 50 yards 
off. It melted the refractory platinum as if it 
were lead! Various uses for it are being 


not to exceed 6d. or 8d. am hour, cost of the 
machine itself included. The same sort of 
machine is used in Manchester for photographic 
purposes, being preferable, it is said, to the sun 
for taking photographs! It can also, of course, 


men-at-arms. Facing this room is the door of 
the chapel, which has nothing remarkable but 
the height of its sole window and its ceiling: 
both are pointed. Some objects of art which 
were formerly in this chapel are now in the 
Museum of Cluny. 

The Duke of Orleans, brother of King Charles 
VI., was assassinated on the 23rd of November, 
1407, about seven p.m., in the Rue Vielle da Tem- 
ple, as he was leaving the Hétel Barbette. That 
day Jean-sans-Peur shut himself up in this room 
with a gentleman from Normandy, named Raoul 
@Ocquetonville. He had been to hear mass at 
the chapel ; and in the evening this gentleman, 
escorted by eighteen armed men, met the Duke 
of Orleans, whom he politely saluted by splitting 
his skull with a hatchet. Jean himself was the 
victim of a gracious reception at Montereau by 
the Dauphin Charles, who ted an interview, 
which Jean had solicited, and then killed him. 
The hédtel in the Rue du Petit Lion is a little 
older than the tower, having been built about 
1320, whereas the tower dates from 1390. 

The Hotel de Bourgogne, the facade of which is 
exposed by the demolitions, is only half what it 
was when it bore the name Hotel d’Artois. The 
Rue Frangoise, under the reign of Frangois I. 
cut off a portion in 1542, and the rest was used 
for theatrical representations up to 1783. Here 
Corneille and Racine played their best pieces ; 
here the comedies of Marivaux*, Favart, and 
Sedain, the comic operas of Gretry, Philidor, 
Montsigny, &c., were represented. The Hétel 
de Bourgogne was afterwards transformed into 
a leather hall. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Offices for the Sunderland Gas Company.— 
| Fifteen designs were sent in, out of which the 
| directors selected one bearing the motto, “ No- 
| thing venture, nothing have,” by Mr. G. G. Hos- 
kins, architect, Darlington, as entitled to the first 
premium. This design, which it is intended to 
carry out, is for a Gothic building of red brick, 
with stone dressings, and the building will occupy 
a site at the head of Fawcett-street, facing the 
railway-station and new extension park. 

Baths : Birkenhead.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Birkenhead Commissioners, on the 5th 
instant, the report of the Baths Committee in 
reference to the new baths was presented. It 
appeared that Mr. W. H. Weightman, architect, 
of Liverpool, reported that, after examining plans 
_marked No. 17, they could be carried out for the 
| sum stipulated by the Buard, viz., 8,0001. The 








| proceedings, including the recommendation of 

| the committee to award the premium of 100 
guineas to plan No. 17, were confirmed by the 

| Board. The designer was found to be Mr. 


| Edward Holmes, architect, Birmingham, There 


| were eighteen competitors. 


be made available by night as well as by day. | Bangor Hospital for Infectious Di —s 
| Board have selected one of the designs sent in, 
| ander the motto “ Avise la fin.’ The architects 











are Messrs. Kennedy & O' Donoghue, of London, 
OLD PARIS. | Bangor, and Glasgow. 


Tue new Rue Turbigo, mow opened out, has| 
completely disengaged two ancient buildings of 
considerable interest, which we mentioned some 
time ago, expressing, at the same time, a ho 
that they might be preserved, viz., the Hétel de 
Bourgogne and the Tour de Jean-sans-Peur. 
This tower, gloomy and dilapidated, concealed 
for so many centuries, and the existence even of 
which was unknown to most people in Paris, 
seems like some old stern giant suddenly risen 
from the ground. It was completely enclosed 
and hidden from view by lofty houses in the 
Rue Pavée, now demolished. Its style is of that 
peculiar character which reminds one strongly 
of the Medizeval castles and fortresses, and it is 
side by side and perpendicular to the Hétel de 
Bourgogne. Its form is rectangular; it is roofed 
with bricks ; and it has an embattled projecting 
platform. The height from the ground to the 
ridge of the roof is about 131 ft. The entrance 
into the court of the hotel amd the corridors of 
the tower is through the porte-cochére of No. 23, 
Rue du Petit Lion. The ascent of the tower is 
gained by a spiral stone staircase, of bold design 
and exquisite finish. There are 148 steps up to 
the top of the staircase, six landings on the 
way, and a chamber at each landing. That 
occupied by Jean-sans-Peur is on the second 
story. In the thickness of the walls there are 
issues communicating with subterranean pas- 
sages. There are no windows, and the door is 
very low. Historians say that here Jean re- 





Workhouse, Barnsley.—Mesers. R. K. & W. 
H. Blessley’s plans have been, on the report 
of two architects called in by the committee, 
accepted by the Board of Guardians for the new 


Pe | workhouse at Barnsley, Lancashire. 








PASTORAL STAVES. 


Tue two of which we give illustrations this 
week have recently been made by Messrs. Peard 
& Jackson, of High Holborn. 

Fig. 1 was designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield 
for the late Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta (whose 
melancholy death by drowning became known 
in this country just as the work was at the point 
of completion). The entire work is of sterling 
silver beaten from the sheet, parcel gilt and set 
with two onyx pendents; the Lamb in the 
centre is a beautiful ivory carving by Collettee, 
made movable by the bishop’s desire, to be re- 
placed by a jewel, because in some parts of his 
diocese the meaning of the emblem is liable to 
be misunderstood. Behind the lamb is a cross, en- 
riched with ornament in lapis lazuli enamel, the 
cusping of the quatrefoil being set with crys- 
tals. Immediately under the crook is engraved 
@ trilingual inseription, “ Feed my Sheep ; 
Feed my Lambs,” viz., in English, Bengalee, 
and Hindustanee. The large boss beneath this is 


* Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux was very 
conceited in his style, hence the term marivaudage given 








ceived the headsman, Capeluche, and his faithfal 


to affectation in literature at the present day. 
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of sheet silver, overlaid with filagree work, par- 
cel-gilt, and set with twelve stones, comprised of 
amethysts, garnets, cornelian, topaz, malachite, 
and chrysoprase. The knob in the centre of the 
stem has four richly-chased bosses, the eyes of 
three of which are enamelled, and the fourth 
bears a shield containing the arms of the late 
bishop. The stem is of ebony. We understand 
the late bishop’s representatives have presented 
to the see of Calcutta this beautiful work of art, 
and that it has been taken out by his successor, 
Bishop Millman. 

Fig. 2, made for the R. C. Bishop of Elfin 
(Sligo), was designed by Mr. George Goldie, 





who studied it for execution in Irish bog-oak. 
It is mounted with silver, parcel-gilt, and | 
studded with precious stones. The cross is of | 
silver, with a large malachite setting on each | 
side; the arms being enriched with ornament | 

in enamel, and the bosses terminating the arms | 
of the cross are set with the same variety of | 
stones as enumerated in description of Fig. 1. ! 
The crook is excellently carved as Celtic knot- | 
work, by Ilayball, of Sheffield, the diaper-work 

of the stem being set with small crystals: the | 
band of the top boss is also enriched with Celtic 

ornament in ruby and green enamel, interme- 

diately with which are large crystal settings. | 
The collar of the knob is set with cornelians and 

enriched with engraved ornament. Above and 

below the knob are engraved the arms of the 

bishop and appropriate inscriptions. Care has 

been taken in the execution of these designs to 

adopt the legitimate treatment applicable to 

metal work. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE LAW COURTS. 


In previous numbers of the Builder we have | 
given a block-plan of the arrangement proposed 
by Mr. Edward Barry, and descriptive particulars 
of his design generally.* 

The illustration in our present issue shows the 
front of his building towards the Strand. The 
architect has excluded all the Courts from this 
necessarily noisy thoroughfare, and has placed 
them, as before described, in the central mass of 
the building. Provision for the Wills belonging 
to the Probate department is made in the raised 
portion forming the base of the dome which 
surmounts the Central Hall. The angle octagon 
turrets contain staircases and lifts for this 
department. The four louvre turrets mark the | 
staircases for the public, and the upper portions 
of the turrets are proposed to be used as venti- 
lating shafts from the Courts. The side en- | 
trances in the centre of the wings are special | 
entrances for the public only to their staircases | 
leading to the public galleries in the Courts. | 
The central entrance is reserved for the Bar, the | 
professional public, and other persons whose | 
business ieads them to the Courts. New Temple | 
Bar is shown on the right, in connexion with 
the clock-tower ; and in the front of the latter | 
an open staircase gives access to the bridge from , 
Fleet-street. The open arches at each end of | 
the front lead into the inner street, which 
separates the offices from the central building | 
containing the Courts. This street is uncovered 
and open throughout, for the purpose of affording | 
light and air to the interior of the building. 
Iron gates within the arches would secure its) 
privacy, and its exclusive use by those frequent- | 
ing the building. The side buildings at the} 
extreme ends of the front contain the various | 
offices, which are arranged on the onter side of 
the interval street, exactly opposite to the Conrts 
with which they are connected. Bridges across the | 
street give ready access from the offices to the | 
Courts, and in all cases there is provided a private | 
passage of communication for the judge. Thus, | 
opposite to the Courts of Queen’s Bench are 
placed the Queen’s Bench Judges’ Chambers, the | 
Queen’s Bench Master’s Office,and the Associates’ 
Office ; and at the other side of the building each 
vice-chancellor has his court placed opposite to 
his chambers, with a bridge of connexion, giving 
a central corridor for the public, aud a separate 
passage for the vice-chancellor. The central 
portion of the front contains the principal 
entrance (which might well be made more pro- 
minent), staircases, and the Bar accommodation, 
consisting of library, refreshment-rooms, robing- 
rooms, and so on. Jurors and witnesses would 
not enter by the central entrance, but wouid 
pass through the inner street, in which at different 
places they would find special staircases leading 
to their destination. 











* See pp. 89, 108, 112. 
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DESIGN FOR PROPOSED LAW COURTS.——By Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A.——View in the Strand. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CELLAR. 


We have just now looked into a large wine- 
cellar recently formed for a large seller of wine, 
Mr. Basil Wood, in New Bond-street, a situation 
where one would scarcely expect to find an 
opportunity for such a construction. The 
premises (numbered 34 and 35, New Bond- 
street) stand upon the site of a hostelry once 
famons as the “Black Horse.” In excavating 
for the cellars the workmen came upon the 
remains of the conduit from which the neigh- 
bouring Conduit-street derives its name; also a 
number of land springs, not to mention adjoining 
cesspools, which must have greatly increased 
their salubrity. The red gravel having been 
removed to a depth of about 10 ft., 13,000 loads 
of clay were carted away to the Thames embank- 
ment, and cellars were formed which cover 
more than a third of an acre. A second story 
of cellars is formed above, covered with the 
“ Dennet” arch ; and over these is a large gallery, 
which will probably be taken as an exhibition- 
room, or by some society wanting a large meet- 
ing place. The subterranean premises are 
lighted with gas, and heated with stoves, so as 
to retain an equable temperature. The “ lifts” 
for raising and lowering casks are worked by 
hydraulic pressure, supplied from the main, so 
that it is always “on.” The cost is very small, the 
quantity used being regulated by meter. The 
bins are all of iron, and contain upwards of half 
a million bottles of wine. 

Mr. Henry Christian, who was the architect, 
has adopted the Lombard style, giving next 
Bond-street a handsome porch with pillars of 
red granite from Mull, polished at Peterhead, 
surmounted by capitals of Bath stone, carved in 
situ, with appropriate devices (the fox and the 
grapes, &c.). Messrs. Jackson & Shaw were the 
builders, and have done the work very well, 
spending about 10,0001. 








THE WORKS OF A WILTSHIRE 
BUILDING FIRM. 


Tue widow of one of the firm, Mrs. Daniel 
Jones, writes to us thus :—I consider it my duty 
to ask you to permit me to record in your ever- 
valued journal the close of a firm which has for 
the last forty years stood quietly and without 
ostentation, and has received the patronage of 
our noble families in Wiltshire and elsewhere. 

The beautiful estates of Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood; the Pembroke estates at Wilton; the 
Beaufort Badminton estates; Mr. Walter Long’s, 
at Longleat; Savernake and Tottenham Parks, 
all contain monuments of the skill and industry 
of these three brothers, Messrs. Daniel, Charles, 
& Bryant Jones, who were men eminent for their 
strict integrity and good taste. Mr. Daniel 
Jones survived his two younger brothers, and the 
works, from after 1852, were wholly performed 
under his direction. November 27th, 1866, was 
the day of his departure from the scene of his 
labours, deeply regretted by all his workmen 
and all who intimately knew him. 

1837. At Dorking, for Mr. Hope, his mansion 
at Deepdene. 

1839. For the Marquis of Lansdowne, Derry 
Hill Church, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, architect ; 
Churchill Obelisk; Calne Church; Studley 
Church ; Wilton (Wyatt); Tetbury; Newnton ; 
Bridgwater, for the Rev. Mr. Capes; Winsley 
Church restoration. 

1841. Wooton Church (Wyatt); Infirmary, 
Salisbury, 

1842. Christ Church, Bradford Wilts, Messrs. 
Manners & Gill, architects ; Lansdowne Tower ; 
Derry Hill Parsonage ; Tarrent Hinton Church ; 
Tarrant Gunville Church (Wyatt); Burbage 
Church (Wyatt). 

1843. Newton Toney Church (Wyatt). 

1844, Horningsham Church (Wyatt), for Lady 
Bath; Chittoe, Spye Park; Keevil Church ; 
Rood Ashton, for Mr. W. Long; Steeple Ashton 
Church. 

1845. Coombe Church, near Salisbury. 

1846. Hilperton Church (Wyatt); Wilsford 
(Wyatt). 

1847. Melksham Market-place and Town-hall. 

1848. Mansion at Frankleigh, for the Misses 
Bailward, Mr. Clutton, architect; Upton Scada- 
more Rectory (Wyatt). 

1850. Freshford Schools, Penally, near Tenby, 
— ; Thatcham, Manners & Gill, architects, 

ath. 

1851. Savernake Church, for Lord Bruce, 
called Christ Church (Wyatt). 


Bon ec Chippenham Church, Mr. Scott, archi- 
ct 


1856. Mansion at Orchardleigh, near Frome, 
for Mr. Duckworth (Wyatt). 

1859. Memorial Church, Tottenham Park, for 
Lady Ailesbury (Wyatt). 

1861. Woodborough Church, for the Rev. Mr. 
Wylde (Wyatt); Lullington Church, Orchard- 
leigh, for Mr. Duckworth (Wyatt). 

1862. Longleat; Leigh House, Bradford-on- 
Avon, for Miss Poynder. 

Appealing to Mr. Wyatt as to the correctness 
of parts of this list, that gentleman writes,—“ I 
should be gratified if you would allow me to add 
my tribute to the worth of these brothers, as 
they worked for me for twenty-five years, with- 
out one misunderstanding, on the estates of the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lords Lansdowne, Ailesbury, 
Bath, and Pembroke, and built or restored 
eighteen churches for me.” 

We are glad to have the opportunity of record- 
ing such an honourable career. 








THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. J. Gotpscurp, in the House of Commons, 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether 
the following statement, contained in a letter 


for an additional gas-holder, No. 10, to complete 
the storage power of the works in Windsor- 
street, the tank for which is already constructed. 
They call attention to the present state of the 
reserved fand, now amounting to 27,2191. 9s. 7d., 
which they say is closely approximating to the 
amount limited by their Act of Parliament, and 
is still increasing from its accumulating interest 
and compound interest. The directors, there- 
fore, contemplate the necessity of making farther 
reductions in the prices of gas during the ensuing 
summer, 








FAIR PLAY FOR THE LAW COURTS’ 
DESIGNS.” 


WE have received a second letter from the 
Solicitors’ Committee, signed by Mr. A. Bell, 
Mr. Cookson, Mr. G. Hume, and Mr. J. Young, 
repeating their statement that we were im- 
posed on as to the position of the writer of the 
letter signed “A Member of the Solicitors’ 
Committee.” As we have already shown dis- 
tinctly that this signature was incorrect, 
and have fully exonerated these gentlemen from 
the supposition that any one of them was the 
author of the letter, it seems quite unnecessary 
to print their present communication. Acknow- 
ledging that we were to that extent imposed on, 





addressed to him by the architects competing | or, at any rate, misled, the facts remain uncon- 
for the New National Gallery, was not correct, | tradicted, and have been repeated to us from four 
viz., “We to enter the competition on | separate quarters since. The excellent secretary 
the distinct understanding with your lordship’s | of the Commission had been led by excess of 
predecessor, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, that | zeal to adopt a course that was not thought 
one of the competing architects would be selected | strictly fair to some of the competitors, and an 


for employment ;” and whether he did not there- 
fore intend to entrust the erection of the new 
building to one of those gentlemen ? 


Lord J. Manners: I do not well understand | 


the objects of the hon. member’s question, nor 
in what sense he expects me to answer it. If 
he means whether I place implicit reliance on a 
statement made by ten gentlemen of high honour 
and great professional eminence, I answer de- 
cidedly in the affirmative, that I do place implicit 
reliance on their statement. But if he means to 
ask if I find in the records of the Office of Works 
any corroboration of that statement, I am bound 
to say that on looking at the papers I do not 
find any corroboration of that statement. With 
respect to the second question of the hon. gentle- 
man, he is no doubt aware that the judges, in 
their report, do not give any recommendation as 
to the reconstruction of the existing National 
Gallery or the building of a new one. That ques- 


tion, therefore, is left to the consideration of the | 


Government. It is now under their considera- 
tion; and I cannot, therefore, say what course 
may be adopted with respect either to the re- 
construction of the old building or the execution 
of anew one. When that decision is arrived at, 
I cannot doubt that Government will give every 
consideration to the agreement stated to have 
been entered into with the right hon. gentleman 
opposite by the competing architects. 








GAS. 


Ar a recent sale by auction two of the 501. 
shares in the Rochester and Chatham Gas Com- 
pany realised the sum of 4651., or 2321. 10s. per 
share. 

The Bromley Gas Company have declared a 
dividend equal to 7} per cent. on their whole 
share capital. From the report it appeared 
that the gas rental had increased about 14} per 
cent., as compared with last year, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the price from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 
per 1,000 ft. for the last three quarters. The 
directors recommended that 2901. 13s. 6d. should 
be added to the res »rve fand. 

The Bonghtou Blean Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent. at their annual 
meeting, and the chairman said they proposed 
to lower the price of gas from 8s. to 7s. 6d. per 
thousand cubit feet, as it was time that they 
endeavoured still further to increase their con- 
sumption by reducing the price. 

The Belper Gas Company have declared a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The Birmingham Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany have declared their usual maximum 
dividends. The directors congratulate the share- 
holders upon the continued increase in the 
consumption of the company’s gas. Such in- 
crease they say must be attributed in a great 
measure to the improved quality and low prices 








of gas in Birmingham. They have contracted 


outcry at once arose, to which we were bound to 
give expression in our pages. 


| 








POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


| A paper on “The Economy of Telegraphy as 
Part of a Public System of Postal Communica- 
' tion,” has been read at the Society of Arts by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., of which we may 
here give the conclusions arrived at_:— 


“They are, that cheap and complete — com, 
| munication, with the speedy and punctual delivery o 
| telegrams, next to the cheap, speedy, and punctual de- 
livery of letters, is of the highest importance to the 
| manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural service of 
| the country, as well as to the service of the state, for the 
| army, the navy, and the pee. That the present tele- 
| graphic communication of the country is made unneces- 
| sarily dear, by the charges of several incomplete estab- 
| hishments, to perform a service that might be better ~~. 
| formed by one. That there are in the United Kingdom 
ten thousand post-offices, and a service of twenty thousand 
persons engaged in the collection and delivery of letters, 
available for the collection and delivery of telegrams, as 
proved by the example of Belgium and Switzerland, and 
other well-governed continental states, That the private 
telegraph companies have only some nineteen hundred 
telegraph stations—a little more than one to five of the 
tal means of ready collection and speedy and cheap 
elivery. That, by reason of the charges for separate 
establishments, rents, and payments for separate services, 
with local taxes and extra charges, to which trading tele- 
graph companies are subjected, they cannot adequately 
swuttiply their exis‘ing stations and means of speedy de- 
livery except at double rates of cost and at extra rates of 
charge, which are practically prohibitory to the habitual 
use of telegraphic communication by the great mass of 
the community. That, by the use of the existing postal 
establishments pervading all parts of the country, the 
postal service may—as is done by the postal establishments 
of foreign states—convey telegraphic messages at low 
rates of charge at a profit, which private companies can 
only convey at the same low rates, at a loss. That, b 
reason of the existing conditions of the burthens of mul- 
tiplied and separate capitals, and of the restricted number 
of stations, and distant and dear porterages, with con- 
sequent high rates of charge, and in many cases slow de- 
liveries, the habitual use of telegraphic means of com- 
munication is chiefly confined to the few; to certain 
classes for large transactions, such as those of the money 
markets, to large manufacturers, bankers, and profes- 
sional persons, and to domestic uses on extraordinary 
occasions, That telegraphic communication in this 
country has not been brought within the means of habitual 
use by the great body of retail traders, nor of the agri- 
cultural or middle classes, nor of labourers throughout 
the country, That it has not yet been brought into com~- 
plete and proper use for the public by the police, by the 
navy or the army for the purpose of internal defence or 
for the action of the chief administrative departments of 
the State, as it is by responsible constitutional Govern- 
ments onthe Continent. That out of the economy of the 
charges of the separate establishments of separate private 
companies produced by consolidation, together with the 
increased traffic obtainable by telegraphic communication 
through the post at reduced tariffs, fair compensation 
may be made to the trading interests in public telegraphy 
which have been allowed to be formed, and that the 
proper responsible duties of the Government for the 
maintenance of the safe and free use of all public means 
of communication, as a service, may be advantageous! 
resumed without direct expense to the revenue, and wit 
large indirect advantage to it by the augmentation of the 
commerce and production of the conntry. 


In the discussion which followed Mr. Scuda- 
more, of the General Post-office, took part. He 
said he might state that the officials of the Post- 
office had, some time since, proposed a plan, 
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which was now under the consideration of the 
Government, relating to this question, but he 
was not at liberty to describe it in detail. If the 
Government had come to a decision upon the 
subject, he would have been most happy to have 
submitted the full details to such a meeting as 
this. Though he had no claim to all the good 
words Mr. Chadwick had said in reference to the 
management of the Post-oflice, he thought they 
could do more to facilitate communication 
thronghout the country than the existing tele- 
graph companies were able to do. By being able 
to work with one establishment, with one set of 
electricians, and with one set of wires, and by 
reason of their having in every little village of 
the country an office at which some one must 
remain stationed throughout the day, he had no 
hesitation in saying they could do the work 
more effectually and more cheaply than any 
telegraph company could do, unless they in- 
curred greater cost than they did at present. If 
the scheme now before the Government were 
carried out, he should be disappointed if towns 
with a population of 5,000 were to be the only 
places to derive the contemplated benefits. It 
was intended to go, without loss to the State, to 
much smaller populations than that; and he did 
not despair of seeing the time when, supposing 
the administration of the telegraph was handed 
over to the Post-office, the lines would be as 
closely extended throughout the United King- | 
dom as they were at this moment throughont 
the whole of London. 








HENHAM HALL, SUFFOLK. 





HenuAaM Hatt, the seat of the Earl and 
Countess of Stradbroke, lately burnt, is situated 
in Suffolk, near Langford, and about twelve miles 
south of Lowestoft. The old hall, which was built 
of red brick of the Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture, was burnt down about 80 years since; and 
the present house was built in 1793-1795, from the 
designs of James Wyatt, whose instructions seem | 
to have been to design a comfortable house with- | 
out any pretensions to architectural effect. The | 
building, as left by Wyatt, consisted of a 
parallelogram 100 ft. by 70 ft. The interior 
arrangements are spacious, and the principal 
suite of rooms, which are on the one-pair floor, 
are handsome and stately. These rooms have 
lately been re-decorated at great expense. In 
1858 and the following years some additions 
‘were made to the exterior of the house with a 
view to giving it some architectural character, | 
from the designs of Mr. Edward M. Barry, who 
also laid out an Italian garden, with terraces and 
balustrades. Further additions have been pro- | 
jected in the shape of wings, and a tower at the 
north-east angle, but these have not yet been 
carried out. The damage done by the fire is! 
confined to the south-east corner of the house, 
in which are placed the billiard-room, the state | 
drawing-room, and a few bedrooms. These are | 
entirely destroyed, and the parte adjoining are 
algo injured, but it is hoped that the main walls | 
of the house will prove to have sustained no 
serious injury. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT RETURNS. 


A PaRLIAMENTARY paper has jast been issued 
containing returns in a tabuler form of districts 
where the Public Health Act, 1848, or the Local 
Government Act, 1858, or both of them, are in 
force ; of the date when such Act or Acts were 
adopted, and (as far as may be practicable) of 
the population according to the census of 1861, 
and of the rateable value in each case. The 
paper also contains returns of the districts or 
places where any public Act relating to such dis- 
trict or place, or any local and personal or private 
Act, is in force, with the date of the passing or 
adoption of such Act, as the case may be; and 
the population and rateable value in each case. 
The return distinguishes those localities where 
the Public Health Act was applied by Order in 
Council, where by Provisional Order confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, where local Acts have been 
obtained which incorporate parts, at least, of the 

Public Health Act, and where the Local Govern- 
ment Act has been wholly or partially adopted. 
The paper, it will be seen, contains a large 
amount of useful information ; and it comprises 
about 575 towns and districts. A few towns 
have refused to give information. They are 
Dresden (Staffordshire) ,Stockport, and Wallasey. 
Some of the Acts now in force are of considerable 





ige, Worcester being partially governed by an 
Act passed in 1704; Plymouth, 1708; Bridport, 
1722 ; York, 1732 ; Guildford, 1759; Bath, 1766; 
Reading, 1767; Windsor, 1769; Barnsley, 1777; 
Wells, 1779. The Public Libraries Act, 1865, is 
in force at Burslem, Canterbury, Cardiff, Ipswich, 
Leamington, Norwich, Oxford, Sheffield, and 
Warrington. Burton-on-Trent and Kendal 
return the Bakehouses Regulation Act amongst 
the public Acts in force in those towns. There 
appears to be some misunderstanding on this 
point. The Act applies to all towns of upwards 
of 500 inhabitants, so that there is no question 
of “ adopting” it. The only two other towus 
included in this return where this Act is to our 
knowledge carried out conscientiously are Bristol 
and Plymouth, who very properly do not include 
itamongst the special Acts in force in their towns. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Last week, at the Mayor’s Court, Mr, Thomas Cham- 
bers, M.P., Common Serjeant of the City of London, had 
before him a claim for compensation from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in respect of a dweiling-house and 
warehouse situated in Aldermary-churcbyard and Cannon- 
street. The premises were required by the Board for the 
purposes of the proposed new street from Blackfriars to 
the Mansion-house. The claimant was the executor ofa 
wholesale stationer, who, in 1856, obtained a lease of the 

roperty from the parish for 31 years, at a rent of 150l, 
The testator, by bis will, made iv 1859, directed that his 
sons should be at liberty to occupy the premises (paying 
a rent to his executor of 40/. a year) ‘‘so long as they 
should continue to carry on the business of wholesale 
stationers therein.’’ The sons had carried on the business 
together since their father’s death in 1862, and they had 
made a separate claim against the Board of Works for 
compensation in respect of their interest in the premises, 
After the peculiar circumstances of the case been 
explained to the jury, a verdict was taken for 8,22. as 
the full value of the term vested in the executor, without 
reference to the interest taken by the sub-lessees under 
the will. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Cowie represented 


the clamant, the executor; Mr. J. H. Lloyd represented | 


the Board of Works. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Taunton.—The new place of business for the 
West of England and South Wales Bank, which 


is being erected in this town from a design by | 
Messrs. Fosters & Wood, of Bristol, architects, | 


is now nearly completed. The building is in the 
Italian style of architecture, and will cost about 
3,0001. 

Wellington.—The new Town-hall, completed 
by the Wellington Markets Company, has been 
inaugurated. A commodious room for public 
purposes has been a greatly felt want for a long 
time in the town. The space over the already 
erected market-house was taken into considera- 
tion, and the architect (Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton) adapted his designs to this suggestion, 
thus saving the cost of a site and foundations. 
Entrance to the room and adjoining ante-rooms 
is obtained by a wide stone staircase. The 
ceiling is panelled and decorated with coloured 
ornaments. The size of the room, clear of the 
orchestra, is 59 ft. 6 in. in length, 41 ft. wide, 
and 20 ft. 6 in. high. At the one end is an 
orchestra capable of accommodating nearly 100 
performers. Below is a platform for lectures, 
concerts, &c. Beneath the gallery are retiring- 
rooms, which are approached by private stairs. 
These rooms will serve as retiring-room and 
robing-room for the use of the County Court 
Judge and advocates practising in the Court, the 
Courts being shortly to be heid at the Town-hall. 
The offices in the basement are for the use of the 
Registrar and High Bailiff of the Court. 

Malvern.—Owing to the number of new pupils 
at Malvern College, the present three masters’ 
houses, each capable of accommodating forty boys, 
have proved insufficient for the requirements, 
and rendered the erection of others indispensable. 
Plots have been laid out for nine additional 
houses, two of which are now in course of 
erection. These new houses have been designed 
by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, diocesan architect, and 
are drawing near completion. They are situated 
upon rising ground, on the north side of the 
college, and are built of brick, having a few plain 
free-stone dressings. The buildings are plain in 
character. Each house is divided into three 
main compartments, one being appropriated to 
the servants, another to the boys, and the remain- 
ing one will be the masters’ residence. The 
boys’ compartment contains twenty private 
studios, a dining-room (33 ft. by 18 ft.), butler’s 
pantry, matron’s room, lavatories, wardrobe, box- 
room, bath-room,and dormitories, having 
sleeping apartments for forty boys. Both the 





ground and chamber floor of the masters’ regi. 
dence are connected with the boys’ compartment 
80 as to allow of easy supervision. The contract 
for the houses was 8,1391., exclusive of fitti 
The contractors are Messrs. McCann & Ey 

of Malvern; and the clerk of the works is Mr, 
Brayshaw. 

Odiham. — For some time past a building hag 
been in course of erection in King-street, at the 
expense of Mr. Henry King, who resolved to 
build an Assembly-room at his own cost. The 
work has been done by Messrs. Hellis & Lee, of 
this town. The room is about 65 ft. long, 24 ft, 
wide, and 20 ft. high: a cloak-room forms part 
of the building, and other conveniences are algo 
attached. At one end of the room is a gallery, 
capable of holding fifty persons, and altogether 
about 400 people may be accommodated with 
seats. 

Wavertree.—The Wavertree Baths Company 
have recently erected a large plange-bath, and a 
commodious lecture-hall, and purpose to add 
private baths in a short time. The hall has just 
been formally opened. Its measurements are 
60 ft. long by 37 ft. broad, and abont 30 ft, 
high. 

Swansea.—The foundation stone of the new 
hospital for Swansea has been laid. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Graham, at the laying of the stone, 
explained the plan of the building, from which it 
appears that it will provide for 100 in-patients, 
and for a large number of out-patients. In con- 
nexion with this latter department will be a 
bath establishment, the object of the institution 
(which is supported by voluntary contributions) 
“being to afford warm and cold sea-water bath- 
| ing, and medical and surgical relief, to the sick 
|poor from every part of the kingdom.” The 
building may be considered as divided into four 
| distinct parts, viz..—the out-patients’ depart- 
ment, the men’s wards, the women’s wards, and 
the administrative offices, communication being 
effected by a corridor on the ground-floor, and 
by an open terrace over, affording access to the 
wards on the upper floor direct from the matron’s 
department. The ward arrangements are the 
same for men and women, and consist of a large 
and small ward under the same supervision. 
The cubic space per bed is 1,600 ft.; the floor 
space per bed, 100 ft.; the wards being 16 ft. 
high. The wards will be warmed by open stoves, 
placed near the wall, so as not to interfere with 
| the symmetrical arrangement of beds and win- 
| dows. The ventilation of the wards will be 
effected by inlets for fresh air near the 
‘ceiling, and by outlets at the ends of the wards, 

the shafts being carried up separately into the 
towers, and terminated by louvres. The wards 
will have sash windows, 5ft. wide, opening from 
9 in. below the ceiling line to within 2 ft. 9 in. 
of the floor, the sashes being hung in two widths 
on account of excessive size and weight. They 
will have, externally, the appearance of French 
casements. There is a basement containing & 
kitchen and necessary stores. The upper story 
is appropriated entirely to dormitories for the 
nursing staff. The building will be constructed 
of coursed rubble limestone of the neigbourhood 
of Swansea, with dressings of Bath stone. The 
roofs will be of slate. 














ACCIDENTS. 


As one of the foremen employed by Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Reading, contractors, was passing 12 
front of a house which is being erected at War- 
grave, he was injured by a piece of timber 
thrown from the roof, which struck him near 
the right eye with such force that he fell to the 
ground insensible. Had the blow been a 
one it must have proved fatal. 

An inquest has been held at Walsall on the 
body of a well-sinker, who came by his death at 
Field-gate. From the evidence of Mr. Hughes, 
contractor, it appeared that the deceased de- 
scended into a well, and was in the act of scrap- 
ing away some sand, when witness, who was 
watching him, observed the brickwork giving 
way, and called to the man at the windlass, 
for your life to the windlass!” At the same 
time the deceased called out, “Oh, Lord! Good 
God !” and grasped at the windlass rope; but i 
an instant the sides of the well fell in, | 
buried him at a depth of about 40 ft. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental death.” 

At an inquest respecting the deaths of four men 
who were killed by an accident with a hoist, 
which happened on the 28th of January at the 
locomotive and carriage department of the Lan- 
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cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, at 
Junction-street, Miles Platting, evidence was 
given by Dr. Fairbairn, who said the hoist was 
of the usual construction, and was very well 
constructed, so far as he could see ; but the most 
important feature in hoists was that they should 
have eelf-acting catches. All hoists were now 
made with catches, and the one in question 
ought to have had them. He would earnestly 
recommend all railway companies to have 
catches put upen their hoists, as the catches 
were the great safeguards. The jury, after some 
deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death,” but severely censured the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company for not provid- 
ing other and better arrangements for the safety 
of the workmen. 





RESTORATION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 


Tux directors, in their report read on the 14th 
instant, say,— 


‘That the fall amount of 38,5901. claimed from the 
insurance offices, in respect of the portion of the palace 
destroyed by the late fire, has been received. The 
damaged materials have been disposed of by public tender 
on satisfactory terms, and it is probable that a sum of 
2,5001, will be realised from this source. A new insur- 
ance to the amount of 20,000/. has been effected over the 
part of the building north of the centre transept, which 
was no longer covered by the previous policies. The 
portion of the building extending from the screen to the 
north end of the Alhambra and Byzantine Courts (which, 
though seriously damaged and on, was not destroyed) 
is being substantially repaired, and the courts themselves 
covered in. The timber screen alluded to in the recent 
circular has been completed, and the directors are con- 
fidently assured by Mr. Edwin Clark, the eminent engi- 
neer, that the nave is now perfectly protected against 
the attacks of wind and weather. The directors, having 
carefully considered the advisability of more effectually 
providing against risk of fire, have determined, under 
the advice of Mr. Clark, their engineer, on the execution 
of certain protective works in the basement of the palace, 
ere nai. principally of substantial partition-walls of 
brickwork, filled in with earth, crossing the whole width 
of the building at four places in its length, and carried 
up from the ground to the under side of the floor. The 
centre transept will further be similarly divided into 
separate sections with the same object,”’ 


Specifications for the rebuilding are being 
prepared, and will be submitted at an early date 
to public tender. The directors applied to the 
House of Commons to suspend their standing 
orders, so as to admit of the deposit of a Bill 
empowering the company to raise a sum not 
exceeding 100,0001. by the issue of stock bearing 
a preferential dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. 
per annum, and ranking next after the existing 
debenture and preference stocks. The Standing 
Orders Committee have complied with the appli- 
cation, and the Bill will accordingly be proceeded 
with immediately after the sanction of the pro- 
prietors has been obtained. 








A CHEAP ALARUM. 


I HAVE fitted an excellent alarum-bell to my 
bed-room clock, which I find of great use, and 
which I will describe, if you will allow me, for 
the benefit of any who may feel disposed to follow 
my example. 

The clock is one of the old-fashioned kind, 
with long pendulum and chains, that necessi- 
tate its being hung up high on the wall; and 
the whole alarum apparatus consists of a bell, a 
stick, and a few nails. If the striking-weight is 
wound up at (say) ten o'clock p.m., it will be 
down the wall about 2 ft. at five a.m.; then 
make a mark on the wall, level with the bottom 
of the weight, or half an inch lower. Here, a 
little on one side, drive a nail, with a stick (say 
18 in. long) held on it as on a swivel, the nail 
working freely in its place, about 2 in. from one 
end. Your bell must be put together thus :— 
Rivet one end of a steel stay-busk to the bell; 
bend the busk into a half-circle; nail the free 
end of it to a piece of wood 5 in. or 6 in. square ; 
then nail this wood to the other wall (the clock 
being in a corner of the room, and with another 
wall to the one it is on running at a right angle 
with it), Let the bell be secured so as to be, 
when at rest, 3 in. or 4 in. below the short point 
of the stick, when the stick is horizontal; raise 
the bell and hang it delicately on this point; 
then drive a nail over the long end of the stick, 
80 as to counteract the tendency of the spring 
to cock it up, and the alarum is made and set. 
When the clock strikes (say) six, the striking- 
weight displaces the stick and go liberates the 
bell, which rings with a loud noise. 

This simple contrivance is, I believe, quite 


original, and few things can surpass it for effi- 
ciency,—none for cheapness. It may, with a 
little adapting, be fitted to almost any clock, and 
set for any time (the time being regulated by 
the hour at which the weight is wound up over 
night), and, if properly gauged, will never dis- 
appoint. To use a homely simile, it is as gin- 
gerly set as a mousetrap, and a slight touch of 
the clock-weight sets it ringing while the clock 
is striking, and for some seconds after, emitting 
a thrilling noise that will awaken the soundest 
sleeper. J. Gress, 








A NOISY CHIMNEY. 


S1x,—I write to you for the purpose of com- 
plaining of an intolerable nuisance. I live in 
what is termed a quiet, genteel neighbourhood ; 
but the party next door to me has recently put 
his chimneys into the hands of a professional 
“doctor,” and the result is, in the first place a 
horrible gaunt serpentine figure, like a ghost 
with a broken back, superimposed upon our 
common gable. Perhaps I have no right to 
say a word about this distortion; but in the 
second place there has been a revolving funnel 
fixed to one of the chimney-pots, which, during a 
high wind, or almost any wind, twirls about and 
revolves with such speed, that it canses a 
screeching noise exactly like a railway whistle ; 
and this noise lasts often the whole night; and 
not only does it keep me awake, but also terrifies | 
my children from sleeping. I have already | 
made a polite but ineffectual remonstrance. | 
Have I no recourse under the law ? 

An Artist. | 


| 


SUBMARINE RAILWAY TUNNEL ACROSS 
DOVER STRAITS. | 

Sir,—The subject of communicating with 
France by railway appears to gain ground in 
professional opinion, and eminent men are en- 
gaged in propounding plans for the great under- 
taking. Pamphlets have been published, Mr. | 
Chalmers claiming asa novel idea of his the lay- 
ing down iron tubes on the bed of the Strait 
as a practicable scheme. Now, Sir, may I ask 
the favour of a small space in your valuable, 
columns, as I believe it can be proved that the | 
first information offered to the public of iron 
tunnels for railway communication across rivers | 
or straits as a proposition scheme originated | 
with myself, and was published in 1841, when | 
our then young Brunel was engaged in laying | 
down Clegg’s atmospheric railway tubes on the | 
South Devon line as a main trunk to Cornwall | 
and the Land’s-end. 

The Hamoaze harbour had to be crossed, and | 
as far south as possible, connecting the two | 
counties, and which that great engineer effected 
by erecting his celebrated bridge, at a point | 
named Saltash, about four miles from Morrice | 
Town and Torpoint. 

Now, it was my proposal to cross the Hamoaze 
at these two points and towns, where the breadth 
of the river is about three quarters of a mile, and 
a sloping bottom to ten fathoms of water, a 
favourable river for my scheme, which appeared 
in the Independent newspaper of Devonport in 
1841, and also again in 1856, and was noticed in 
your columrs at the latter date, when M. de Mon- 
dey, an eminent French engineer, was pursuing 
the object in question,—a submarine tunnel across 
the Dover Staits,—and published his scheme. I 
then claimed, as I claim now, all priority of iron 
tube laid on the bed of the Straits. A brief oat- 
line of my scheme is as follows :— 

I build cast-iron tubes in about 1,000-ft. 
lengths, of 33 ft. interior diameter, and of a 
gravitating power to float when sealed at the 
ends, Some ten divisions or partitions in the 
whole length, forming as many compartments, 
as a means for prosecuting the design ; and these 
bulk-heads, fitted with manhole doors and valves, 
admit of the intended operations of partly being 
fitted with water as a sinking weight, and of also 
being exhausted of water by pumps when sunk 
on the bottom of the strait or river, and the 
building in of some 3 ft. thick of brick walls in 
cement throughout the interior a _ _ 
necessary amount of gravity to the structure to 
keep its base. The removal of these bulk-heads 
in succession as the brickwork is proceeded with 
simplifies the practical part so far, and the work- 
men are made secure. 











With regard to the jointing of the tubes, a 


together; these lead to a matter of detail and 
mechanical engineering already considered of ; 
and by simply making the tubing with its 
temporary load to sink only, it can be hauled on 
as required with little power. Anchors being 
laid down along the line on each side of the 
berth, and wire ropes used as guides, the tube 
could be adjusted with ease, and divers assist in 
the work ; and those inside, the first part com- 
pleted, can act on wire ropes working through 
ee on the drum-head, and be perfeetly 
safe. 

Ventilating towers form the greater difficulty— 
in that some engineering obstacles would offer; 
but it is possible they may be overcome: the 
lifting power of the water hydrostatically con- 
sidered, the resistance to the sea, and the con- 
necting the towers to the iron tube, almost exclude 
the practicability of air-shafts. Ventilation is, 
however, imperative ; and a twenty-mile tube isa 
long one for the atmosphere to be pushed forward 
in, occupying an hour’s trip, probably, in a single 
transit of the train. A better head than thaton 
my shoulders may clear the difficulties connected 
with this point of the question. 

J. S. Mornzis, Engineer. 





THE DON VALLEY DRAINAGE. 
WATER SUPPLY. 


I OBSERVE in your journal of March 2nd, that 
the authorities of Oxford, Tunbridge Wells, and 
other places, are making good progress in a plan 
for the disposal of the sewage of those districts, 
and I am glad to see they are sensibly alive to 
the importance of the subject, and have a whole- 
some dread of the law as laid down by Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, in the case of “ Heath v. The 
Local Board of Health, Leamington.” 

It is very clear from that decision that local 
Boards of Health have no more power or authority 
to turn sewage into the rivers to foul them, than 
they have to turn it into the drawing or other 
rooms of houses situated on their banks; and 
what is the use, I would ask, of Parliament 
making laws, if those wp are intrusted to carry 


‘them ont are permitted to make them a dead 


letter, or absolutely and unblushingly to violate 
their enactments ? 

It appears to me that more stringent measures 
are required on the part of Parliament to put 
down this one of the most crying evils.of the 
present day, as pure water is a necessary of life, 
and the source from which it is generally derived 
ought to be placed beyond the possible reach 
of taint or impurity of any kind. Something 
more than heavy penal: ies would be required to 
meet the justice of the case, as few are disposed, 
like Mr. Heath, to fight the battle and incur the 
expense even of the difference of taxed costs in 
carrying them into courts of law, it being one 
that may be dealt with more effectually and 
promptly by imperial measures. 

Sheffield and other towns still persist in 
making the river Don their outfall sewer, irre- 
spective of all warnings and the consequences ; 
and as it is more than probable that we may 
have a dry summer, and foul accumulations will 
again encumber the river, and line its seething 
banks with black and feetid abominations. The 
last summer having been wet, the repeated 
floods cleansed them away, and aided thereby 
materially to preserve the health of the district 
through which it flows. : 

I observe that a gentlemen connected with the 
Health Department of the Home Office is called 
in to advise with the Corporation of Doncaster 
as to the best remedy, and I cannot understand 
how it is that a salaried public officer can act 
professionally in such a case; and here let me 
enter a protest, on the part of the profession, 
against the system by which many men with 
fine “ nest-eggs,” in the shape of good salaries, 
are allowed to practise privately in this way, to 
the injury of their less fortunate brethren,—not 
because they are more expert or competent, 
for if you look through the list _of engineers 
you will see very few of our leading men who 
have the opportunity afforded them of throwing 
any “new light” on the sanitary movement. 

And this may account, in a great measure, for 
the difficulties that now prevail relative to the 
water-supply and the sewage of our towns: the 
beaten track is blindly followed, reckless of the 
results, and regardless of the consequence, land- 
ing us in a maze of doubt, uncertainty, inex- 
tricable confusion, and miserable failure. — 

There are but few of our towns in which the 





very i diffi- 
important part of the work, I see no 
culty, nor in securing the connecting parts 


system of water-supply is perfect and incapable 
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of amendment, as the necessity of the new 
“ Water Commission” demonstrates; and I 
think there is astill less number of towns where 
the disposal of sewage is even now efficiently 
conducted ; yet, in this state of bliss we have 
been floundering on for the last twenty years, 
with but little, if any, amendment ; and unless 
bold steps are taken, and stringent measures 
adopted, we may remain in that happy state for 
another twenty years. Thus thousands of inno- 
cent lives, generation after generation, will be 
swept away, sacrificed by these “ Juggernauts” 
that preside over the destinies of our unhappy 
towns. B. B. 








THE “ BUILDER” FIRE. 


Mr. F. W. F. Woopman writes,—Having read 
the recommendation of this grate by Mr. Recor- 
der Warren, I told a poor man to get one, try it, 
and I would pay the cost (1s.) for it. He found 
it excellent. The plan I designed is, to cut a 
piece of paper } in. smaller than the bottom 
of the grate; get a smith to make a plate 
of iron the size of paper pattern, of the thick 
ness of a halfpenny, with three small holes in 
it the size of a straw. One hole in the middle 
and one hole 1 in. from each end: the burr to 
be filed off level. These holes prevent the plate 
from warping with heat, and being small, and 
covered with fuel, do not allow cold air to pass 
up, nor hot air below it to escape. On this 
principle wooden straight-edges have seven 
small holes bored in them, one in the middle 
and three holes in each end, to keep them from 
twisting. If in round wooden bread-plates a 
hole the size of a small pin were bored, they 
would always be flat. 








WANTON DESTRUCTION. 


S1xn,—There is a sense in which all boundary fences, 


Always reject those with a glossy surface, as they 
are only coated, and not properly stained. In 
jointing for ornamental work, the surface of the 
brick should only be wiped, and not touched up 
or painted with tar or any other medium. In 
axed or gauged work, the brick is, of course, cut 
to shape before staining. When no cutting is 
required, picked stocks can be used; but for 
good work a good kiln-burnt red brick is best, and 
for axed and gauged work it is best to use the 
same bricks as the other work is done in. 

I do not agree with your correspondent in 
either of his hypotheses, that of course black 
bricks are the best, or that it is desirable to 
black the bricks when up. 

Manufactured black bricks are, firstly, very 
expensive; and, secondly, they are so soft and 
brittle, that after loading, unloading, and stack- 
ing, it is difficult to find a true face in a dozen ; 
and in cutting and rubbing for gauged work, 
there is great waste from the same cause, and 
when dressing and pointing are used, they gene- 
rally smear and discolour the other work. 

As to painting or staining when fixed, I should 





| 


| 
| 





walls, gates, posts, piers, iron railings, &c., may be re- 
garded as public property. Each one is, as a rule, set up 
to please the = ;—with what success depends much on | 
the taste and judgment of the beholder, whether he be the 
owner or a stranger from afar. 
ceded that the preservation, in its full integrity and com- 
=. of any one of the above-named works, is to be 
esired not for its owner’s sake only, but also for the sake | 
of his neighbours, I 
Lower Norwood to West Dulwich. The south side of that | 
road is bounded by the inclosing wall of Norwood Ceme- | 
tery for a distance of about 400 yards, In this length | 
there are fifty-seven massive bric 
mounted by moulded cap; the plinths are terminated | 
at the offset by a splayed and mitred Portland stone, and 
above is a *P syed and mitred surbase, also of Portland 
stone. Of the whole number of piers, one only has escaped 
the hand of the destroyer. In most cases, all the four 
mitres to each pier are more or less mutilated, and from 
my observation it appears to have been effected by asharp 
instrument or edge-tool, such as a lathing-hammer. 

There ere many minor offences of a similar character 
with which weall are too familiar; but what I have stated 
may suffice to draw attention to this iniquitous and 
brutish wantonness, that henceforth, in sddition to im- 
prisonment, a little taste of ‘‘the cat” may be adminis- 
tered to the backs of the perpetrators, W. 4H. 





BLACK BRICKS. 


In answer to your correspondent “ B, A.,” in 
& recent number :— 

Never having met with any black bricks of a 
satisfactory quality, I have for years adopted the 
following system, which I have always found to 
answer well; and though I will not state posi- 
tively that it is original, I believed it to be so 
when I made the experiment, and have now no 
cause to think otherwise. 

Select bricks of even texture and smooth 
surface, and of true outline and sharp arris on 
the one face, according as they are required for 
“ headers” and “ stretchers.” Place them with 
the selected face exposed round an open fire, and 
when nearly red hot dip each brick singly into a 
caldron of boiling coal tar, to a depth of about 
one inch from the face to be stained; hold it in 
the tar for a few seconds, and then place it to 
cool and dry with the stained face upwards. 

If this be properly done, the surface will be 
found of a deep bright black, the stain will 
extend to a depth of half or three-quarters of an 
inch from the face, the surface will be without 
gloss, the stain will not rub off on to a dry finger 
with even strong friction, and the weather will 
have no effect on it. If, however, the brick is 
not hot, and the tar boiling, the stain will rub 
off, and in hot weather the tar will sometimes 
run. The success of the operation can always be 
tested by the appearance of the brick when cool. 


| 


| room 


never allow it except in extreme cases to correct 
omissions or mistakes in the pattern. In such 
cases I use lamp-black, mixed with varnish and 
turpentine, and used thin; but to me such a 
process as a substitution is reprehensible in 
principle, and is sure to produce a hard, crude, 
and piebald appearance, and is one of a system 
of dodges which has brought coloured brickwork 
into bad repute, by producing a glaring, vulgar, 
and meretricious effect when new, and a sickly 
and washed-out appearance, when the newness 
is worn off. It also generally happens that these 
dodges are practised in combination with the 
worst taste in design and arrangement of colour, 


and have done much to debase ornamental black | 


treatment. Bassett KEELING, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Whitburn.—A public meeting of the inhabi- 





————. 
J. Thornton, mason, Durham, and the work will 
at once be proceeded with. 

North Shields.—A new organ, built by Mesers, 
Hill & Son, of London, has just been opened in 


St. Peter’s Church, North Shields. It ig fitted 
with illuminated pipes and a stained deal cage, 
Brinsop. — The parish church here, which hag 
recently been undergoing a renovation 
Messrs. Welsh & Son, of Hereford, under the 
architectural supervision of Mr. W. Chick, also 
of Hereford, has been re-opened for public wor. 
ship. Previous to the restoration the old build. 
ing was in a deplorable state. The face of the 
masonry externally has been renovated and re. 
pointed. The stonework with which the win. 
dows had been partially filled up has been re. 
moved and the dressings cleaned and res 
thereby restoring the windows into their original 
condition. The rvof is entirely new, and a new 
belfry has been also built, whilst the entrance 
porch has been restored. Internally, the walls 
have been cleared of all the old plaster and 
whitewash, excepting here and there where faint 
traces of ancient paintings have been discovered ; 
these, together with some fragments of old stone. 
work, and some ancient raised crosses, have 
been preserved on the walls. The flooring of 
the aisles has been re-laid with Godwin’s tiles, 
as also of the chancel and sacrarium. The floor 
of the nave has been raised to its original level, 
The old plaster ceiling of the aisle has been re. 
moved, and the roof restored to its original 
boarded state in unison with the roof of the 
nave, the whole roof being covered with asphalte 
before the tiles were put on. The foundation of 
the triforium was in an unsound state, but has 
now been under-pinned and secured. Stained 
and varnished deal seats have supplied the place 
of the original old-fashioned pews, whilst the 
chancel is arranged with carved oak atalls 
moulded with cusped traceried points and poppy- 
headed ends. The pulpit is entirely new, being 
of oak and shaped octagonally, having arched 
and cusped traceried panels resting on responds, 
with caps and faces and carved spandrels. The 
church is now warmed by Gurney’s stove, pro- 


tants of Whitburn parish has lately been held, | vided and fitted by Messrs. Bennett & Brown, 
at which it was resolved to enlarge and restore | Hereford. One thing wanting to complete the 


It will therefore be con. | the village church, and also to build a chapel at exterior of the fabric is the spire, and the erec- 


Cleadon, to take the place of the small school- |tion of this the funds in hand would not allow 


of the proposed alterations have been submitted 
to the committee by Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle, 


piers, each one sur- | Who has been appointed architect. The principal 


features of the scheme are the widening of the 
aisles, which will provide sittings for about 250 
additional persons; the substitution of an open 
roof for the present white-washed ceiling; the 
replacement of the pews by open seats; the 
addition of a chancel arch and an organ chamber, 
and various other alterations and additions. It 


will be about 3,000I., and that of the Cleadon 
Chapel about 6001. To these objects liberal sub- 
scriptions have been already promised. It is 
expected that the improvements and alterations 
will not be completed before the summer of 
1868. 

Liverpool.—A new church, built at Everton, 
at a cost of 14,0001., by Mr. T. D. Anderson, a 
local merchant, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester. 

Kingswinford. — St. Mary’s Church, Kings- 
winford, has been re-opened for divine service. 
The church has undergone great internal altera- 
tions, inclading the removal of the north gallery, 
and the substitution for the pews of open sittings. 
The only vestige of the really ancient church (a 
window in the chancel) shows that the style was 
Early English, and this has been followed in the 
restoration. The chancel is furnished with stalls 
and astone pulpit has been placed on the north 
side, at the entrance into the chancel. The cost 
of the alterations will altogether amount to 
1,6501. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—A short time ago it was 
announced that a movement had been originated 
amongst the butchers of Newcastle, to obtain 
funds for the purpose of erecting a new altar- 
railing in St, Andrew’s Church. The efforts 
thus made have proved successful, and a brass 
railing has been fitted up. By a telescopic con- 
trivance the rail is made to open in the centre, 
for affording access to the altar. The whole has 
been fitted up by Messrs. Mather & Armstrong, 
of this town. 

Stanhope-in-Weardale. — The contracts for 
carrying out the restoration of the ancient 
parish church at Stanhope-in-Weardale have 





been let to Mr, George Gradon, builder, and Mr. 





| 





, in which, on Sunday afternoons, divine of. The sum of 7101. has been expended up to 


had occasion lately to walk from Service is now performed. Plans and drawings the present time, and it is calculated that 250l. 


will be required to complete the work. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Worcester.—A new schoolhouse for the Queen 
Elizabeth’s School at the northern entrance to 
the city is about to supersede the old and in- 
sufficient premises now used for this school close 


is calculated that the cost of these improvements | to St. Swithin’s Church. The new building will 
| be erected on a portion of the land at the White 


Ladies’, Tything, having its frontage to the 
road, from which it will be separated by a strip 
of ground some 15 or 20 ft. wide, and dwarf 
wall, iron railing, and entrance-gates. Mr. 
Perkins, the architect, has chosen the style of 
architecture which prevailed at the time when 
the school was established—the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The front elevation presents three 
three-light windows, square-headed, with stone 
mullions and transoms, and in each end wall is 
a large five-light window. Ornamented gablets 
surmount the front windows, with a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth in a central niche. Stepped 
gables, with finials, are on the end walls; and 
on the centre of the crest of the steep-rid 

roof is a characteristic bell-cot, which also serves 
for ventilation. The walls are to be of brick, 
with stone dressings. Entering by & porch at 
the south-west angle of the main building, 4 
good-sized vestibule presents itself, on the 
right of which will be a class-room, with lava- 
tory, robing-closet, and offices ; on the left, the 
great school-room, 45 ft. by 25 ft., having a0 
opened-timbered hammered-in roof, resting 0B 
corbels. This roof will be a termination, looking 
from either end, to the great windows in the 
north and south walls, no part of which will be 
hid by the roofing timbers. This school-room 
will be readily capable of elongation should the 
circumstances of the school at any future time 
require it. At the back of the main building 
will be a fives-court, with offices; and surrounds 
ing the eastern side of the premises will “~ 
large play-ground. The plans are before 16 
Charity Commissioners for approval, but it 18 
not yet known when the work will be com ae 

Yarmouth.—The new school of the Ch 
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South-end Mission has been opened. The new 
pbuilding cost 500I., including the boundary wall. 
The architect was Mr. J. T. Bottle. At present 
it may be described as a central block: the ad- 
dition of wings is contemplated, in which boys 
and girls of riper years will be educated. The 
style is Gothic, red brick with red and white 
arches. Internally the walls are of red brick, 
with white brick bands and an open timber roof, 
lighted by four single windows on the south, 
and by ornamental dormers on the north, under- 
neath which is an open arcade. The school will 
accommodate about 120 infants. The ground, 
about a quarter of an acre in extent, will be en- 
closed by a boundary wall. Mr. Howes was the 
builder of the school, 








GRINDING MONEY. 


Coleman v. Minard.—The plaintiff, a joiner, 
residing in Crismscott-street, Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey, sued the defendant, a builder, of 
Eynsford-road, Camberwell, for the sum of 1s. 4d. 
for time for grinding tools. 


Mr. Ody appeared for the plaintiff, and stated that his 
client had been employed to assist in the construction of 
some stairs in a house in the Albany-road, Camberwell ; 
and that on a certain Saturday at noon he was paid off, 
and now sued the defendant for the sum in question, to 
which he was justly entitled, according to the custom of 
the trade, to prove which he had several witnesses in 
court. 

The plaintiff and his witnesses then at great length 
stated the custom of the trade: some of them contended 
that if a man were employed but a single hour, he would 
be eee to some compensation for grinding-time and 
tools, 

The defendant said that the plaintiff worked for him 
only from the Thursday to the Saturday, and hence he 
considered that he was not entitled to grinding-money. 
Moreover, the work upon which he wus engaged did not 
require sharp tools which were ground, 

is Honour remarked that cases of that description 
came before him frequently ; and rather than confide in 
his own judgment, he had recently consulted some of the 
most extensive and influential building firms in the 
metropolis. The parties in that case desired him to de- 
termine under what circumstances that which was known 
by the name of ‘‘ grinding-money”’ could be claimed by 
carpenters or joiners, parr had sought to discover what 
rule, if any, was now observed by the trade on this sub- 
ject. The result was that there did not appear to be any 
fixed or established practice, but a different one in 
different establishments, more or less liberal to the men, 
both as to the amount and as to the conditions necessary 
to earn the allowance. Thus he found there were those 
who allowed, upon discharging their men, if carpenters 
and joiners, as much as a quarter of a day, or two hours 
and a half; others who allowed two hours to joiners and 
one hour to carpenters; others who considered one 
hour’s allowance sufficient in all cases; and others who 
contested the claim altogether, So also there was s 
difference of practice with regard to the length of employ- 
ment necessary to justify a claim to this allowance. 
Under these circumstances, it was impossible to say that 
there was any certain custom or usage to be incorporated 
in the contract, and to regulate the rights and liabilities 
of the parties to it. When the question arose before him 
in a different form he should probably be prepared to 
decide that some allowance was ordinarily made, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of the hour-system; but in 
this particular instance, regard being had to the nature of 
the employment, and its duration, he did not think that 
the plaintiff had established his claim to any further 
allowance than that which he had already received He 
could not forbear adding that it would be most desirable 
if employers took care to make known the system of 
their establishments, either individually to each man en- 
gaged, or generally, by means of shop notices, con- 
spicuously displayed. He should rule judgment for the 

efendant in the case. 








Books Received, 


The Report of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
Committee, with a Letter thereon to Earl de 
Grey, and Appendices. By JoserpH WHIt- 
wortH, LL.D., F.R.S. Manchester: Jos. 
Thomson & Son. 1866. 


Tue report of the committee “appointed to 
examine and report upon certain facts which 
require to be carefully ascertained before any 
Satisfactory opinion can be pronounced upon the 
different descriptions of guns and of ammunition 
prepared by Sir W. Armstrong and by Mr. Whit- 
worth,” has been reprinted by the latter com- 
petitor. This report, or rather the record of the 
experiments which it contains, involves matter 
of too grave importance to be summarily dealt 
With. We trust shortly to give to a question so 
deeply involving the character of our land and 
sea defences, and the efficiency of both navy 
and army, the consideration which it merits. 
Meantime we call the attention of those in- 
terested in the subject toa record of facts, which 
tells a very different story from the easy-going 
accounts of the Shoeburyness experiments to be 
gleaned from the political newspapers. The 
committee have thought, it is charity to suppose, 





necessary for the report to give a very definite 
utterance on some of the most important results 
of the trials. We intend to translate some of 
their principal facts into very plain English. 
The question of the character of the “dogs of 
war” to be employed, as the house and yard 
dogs of Great Britain, is not one to be handled 
in kid-gloves. 








Miscellanen. 


Tue ORNAMENTAL WaTERIN REGENT’S PaRK.— 
In reply to a question in the Commons, Lord 
J. Manners has stated that it is proposed to 
commence the works at this water in the autumn, 
and it is calculated that they will occupy about 
six months. 





Tue Hoty Servtcure.—The Moniteur says,— 
“The work of construction of the provisional 
protection under the great cupola of the Holy 


Sepulchre at Jerusalem has been satisfactorily | 


A new Firertace Lintet.—* Gibbs's regis« 
tered fireplace lintel,” is a simple and usefal 
mode of increasing the draught of a chimney so 
as to lessen the necessity for disfiguring build. 
ings with zinc and other abominations on the 
roofs. It consists of an iron plate (in place 
of the ordinary chimney-bar), with an open- 
ing in the middle, narrowing the width of the 
flae when set in the brickwork. That such a 
plate must have a tendency to prevent chimneys 
from smoking seems obvious. 





THE METROPOLITAN TraFric REGULATION BILL. 
A meeting of ratepayers of the Holborn district 
has been held to consider this Bill, and the mea- 
sures “to be taken energetically to oppose the 
same.” The meeting was numerously attended, 
and it was resolved that in the opinion of the 
meeting the Bill then pending in the House of 
Lords, would interfere with the free trade of the 
metropolis to such an extent, that if its pro- 
visions were to be enforced, it would amount toa 
total prohibition of business in several instances ; 





accomplished. The first floor is finished, and | that the execution of the Act would place in the 
all the ceremonies can now be performed without hands of the police arbitrary and unjust powers, 
any danger either to the priests or the faithful. | and prove a step in the direction of centraliza- 
The workmen brought from Paris by M. Mauss, | tion which could not be too strongly deprecated ; 


the architect delegated by the Emperor, fulfil 
their task with a calm order and respect for the 
Holy Place which the clergy of all the worships 


and that whilst the meeting admitted the neces- 
sity for a measure for facilitating the traffic of 
the metropolis, they deemed it desirable that the 


execution of the law necessary to effect that end 
A Peemenseune Paoussarer..-ha. cates should be entrusted to the local authorities, in 
to establish telegraphic communication with whom the management of the thoroughfares was 
underground workings at a mine in Lake Supe- | P sage ve + It haa oo — that a — 
rior, has disclosed a curious difficulty. Sincethe |)" py aneER agene 
discovery that by placing each end of a telegraph | _ 
wire in the ground the circuit is made as com: | APPREHENDED Strike or Twenty THOUSAND 
pletely as when two wires were used, but one| ENGINE-pRIVERS AND FirEMEN. — The entire 
wire has been employed. The wire used in the | engineering staffs of the London and Brighton, 
Pewabic Mine is a 1-16th copper wire. After and the North-Eastern Railways have given 
the line was set up, to the surprise of all, no| notice of resignation of their posts in conse- 
signals could be transmitted; and though the | quence of the directors not agreeing to their 
operator of the line examined the wire, and tried | demand of increased wages and shorter hours; 
numberless experiments, all was of no avail. So|and the like result is feared on all the other 


unanimously recognise.” 








says our authority, the Mining Journal. lines. of railway throughout the country. Asso- 
ciated as they all are with their clubs and socie- 

Tae Cuurcn or Sr. Martin, LEICESTER.— | ties, they have expressed their fall determina- 
The Messrs. W. Neale & Sons, of Leicester, | tion to stand out, as they “ ask for nothing that 
builders, have commenced the erection of scaf- is unjust or unreasonable, but that to which they 
folding for the building of the intended spire to | arg" entitled”? The men require,—“ That 10 
this church, without competition, the firm having | pours a day, or a run of 150 miles ‘be reckoned 
done other works there. The summit of the), day’s work ; ati thak evasion be eee 
spire, when completed, will be 203 ft. from the |two hours and a quarter. That engine-drivers 
floor line of the church. Restorations at this! j, London and districts receive, for the lst six 
church have now been going on at intervals for | months, 6s.; 2nd six months, 63. 6d.; end of 
more than twenty years, under Mr. R. Brandon | twelye months, 7s. 6d. per day. Firemen: lst 
and his late brother, architects, and some 10,0001. | six months, 3s. 6d. ; 2nd six months, 4s. ; end of 
have been raised by voluntary subscriptions, and | twelve months, 4s. 6d. per day. Engine-drivers 
expended upon them. Much yet remains to be jn country districts: lst six months, 6s.; 2nd 
done. six months, 6s. 6d.; end of twelve months, 7s. 


A State System or Tetecraruy.— At the| perday. Firemen: 1st twelve months, 3s. 6d.; 
monthly meeting of the council of the Liverpool ‘end of twelve months, 4s.; and after three 
Chamber of Commerce a special committee pre- | years’ service, 43. 6d. per day. That firemen be 
sented a memorial they had prepared, pointing} promoted to be drivers according to seniority or 
out that in order to secure low charges and a| length of service; and that Sunday work be 


fall extension of the telegraphic system, it has paid as a day and a half.” Other things are 





that the facts spoke so loudly that it was un- 


become necessary that Government should take | 
the control of the whole telegraphic system. 
They urge that such a course would be a great 
advantage to commerce; that in Belgium sucha 
system has been very successful. They believe 
that under the control of one board a uniform 
rate of 6d. a message would yield a substantial 
profit. 

Prastic Scate.—Alluding to the application 
of plastic slate to render woodwork fireproof, 
Mr. A. Morehouse, writing to the American 
Petroleum Standard, states that the slate is 
better if mixed for some time before it is used, 
and observes that it may be conveniently made 
in old kerosene (petroleum oil) barrels, which 
are strong, and can be bought second-hand very 
cheaply. A specimen from a burned building 
was exhibited to the Farmers’ Club, and, 
although exposed to the fall action of the fire, it 
was neither consumed, charred, nor weakened. 
It was a soft mastic when the building took fire. 
Now it is strong, solid, and thoroughly petrified. 
The roof was upon a wooden lean-to against a 
brick building. It was so perfectly fire-proof, 
and so tightly joined to the brick, that it pre- 
vented the smoke rising to blacken the wall 
above the junction, while at the side of this roof 
and around the corner the high brick building 
was blackened clear to the top. The super- 
heated steam and air could find no egress. The 
room was filled with most inflammable materials, 
yet with all the fire and beat none could escape 
through the roof. It blackened and stood until 
all support was burned away; when it fell it 
broke into large sheets several feet square. 





asked for in various ways on different lines. 


Tue New Street To THE Mansion HovsE.— 
At the last ordinary meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Mr. Tite, M.P., said 
he wished to ask the superintending architect, 
Mr. Valliamy, what progress had been made in 
the purchase of the property on the site of the 
proposed street from Blackfriars to the Mansion 
House, and if there was any probability or pro- 
spect of that street being opened up before the 
Thames Embankment was finished. He should 
like to know, also, how many houses the archi- 
tect had got hold of which he could pull down 
between the present time and Midsummer. The 
superintending architect said an order of the 
Board had been passed for the pulling down of 
120 houses, and he had accordingly given in- 
structions to Messrs. Pullen, Horne, & Eversfield 
to sell the property for that purpose; and he 
should soon be in a position to sell the whole of 
the property between Earl-street and Cannon- 
street, except the Probate-office and the Equit- 
able Life Assurance building, which they had 
not yet got. He saw no reason why the entire 
line between Earl-street and Cannon-street 
should not be cleared by Midsummer next, with 
the exception of the two buildings named which 
stood in the line; and with regard to that por- 
tion between Cannon-street and the Mansion 
House, the Board had purchased the whole of 
the freeholds and nearly all the leaseholds, the 
remainder being in course of treaty for. By the 
end of the year the Board would be able to see 
its way clear to the speedy opening up of the 
entire line. 
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THE LATE VACANCY AT THE National GALLERY. 
The vacant trusteeship of the National Gallery 
has been filled by the appointment thereto of 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, M.P., whose enlightened 
interest in art will render his selection highly 
popular, and, no doubt, advantageous.— Sunday 
Gazette. 


New Brincr at Myton.—A cast-iron bridge is 
to be formed at Myton Ferry. The present cir- 
cuitous route from Myton to Boro’bridge, vid 
Helperby, will, by this arrangement, be curtailed 
from 9 to some 2} miles. The plans for the 
bridge are being prepared by a London firm, by 
order of the proprietor, Major Stapylton. 


Roman Antiquitizs.—In the Court of Common 
Council, upon the motion of Dr. Saunders it has 
been agreed that, a Roman hexagonal column 
having been discovered beneath the wall of 
Aldgate in 1806, and supposed to have been lost 
to the City, and being now found exposed in the 

yard of the London Coffee-house, it be 
referred to the Library Committee to take imme- 
diate steps to receive the same for preservation 
in the museum of the Guildhall. 


Tue British Mvsevm.—In reply to a question 
of Lord Lyveden, in the Honse of Lords, Earl 
Stanhope said the statements which had been 
circulated as to intended new arrangements re- 
specting the natural history collection at the 
British Museum were entirely devoid of founda- 
tion. The trustees had made no such recom- | 
mendation. The recommendation they did make | 
was made seven years ago, on the motion of | 
Lord Palmerston, who was then an official trus- | 
tee, and it was to the effect that it would be 
desirable to separate from the British Museum 
the natural history collection. To assert that 
any new arrangement had been come to in a 
contrary sense, or in any sense, was wholly un- 


founded. 


THE MANCHESTER AND SaLFoRD EDUCATIONAL 
Arp Society.—From the third annual report of 
this Society it appears that at the end of 1866, 
the total number of grants issued to schools 
since the commencement of the Society was 
27,163; the number of grants current or unex. 
pired at the end of December quarter, 20,915 ; | 
and the number of children attending school, 
9,490. The numbers in actual attendance at | 
school were greater by 2,290 in 1866 than in 1865. 
The report says in conclusion :— 

“It may seem but # poor return for al] their labours 

that out of 21,000 grants current, barely one-half are in 
use. The thought is depressing, that among the poorer | 
sections of the manual-labour classes so little value is set | 
on education, that even when offered free of cost it is in | 
80 many instances impossible to persuade parents to 
accept the gift. The Committee candidly admit that when 
they commenced operations they were wholly upprepared 
for such a result.” 
The Committee, however, state that “ in place of 
losing heart, they are daily more and more con- 
vinced of the vaine and importance of the work 
in which they are embarked ;” that they are 
sounding “depths of ignorance previously unex- 
plored ;” and that therein lies the true value of 
their researches. 





Davis’s VENTILATOR.—This ventilator consists 
of two tubular portions, a “ Perflator ” and a 
“Perhaustor.” In the case of a room or office, 
the perhaustor requires to be fixed in the chim- 
ney-front, over the fireplace, and to enter the 
flue near the ceiling. The perflator must have 
one end entering the ceiling, so as to receive air 
from between the ceiling and floor above, or the 
ceiling and roof above ; and the other end facing 
the perhaustor. The ventilator requires a good 
chimney draught ; and where this is not the 
case the chimney is to be “cured” by “ con- 
traction at the bottom, from as high as a mason 
ean reach, down to the fireplace; and, if the 
wind is apt to blow down the chimney, by a 
Venetian chimney-pot, in addition, at the top.” 
The manner in which the ventilator acts is ex- 
plained thus :—*“ When an aperture is made in 
the ceiling of a room, the air between the ceiling 
and floor above, or the ceiling and roof above, 
being much colder, and therefore heavier than 
the air in the upper part of the room (particu- 
larly when gas is burning in it, or many persons 
are occupying it), rushes down into the room 
with great force. By means of the perflator, 
this stream of air is directed into the perhaustor ; 
and, while it prevents any smoke from coming 
out of the chimney, it helps to carry away im- 
pure air. The diameter of the perhaustor is 
made larger than that of the perflator, in order 
to allow space for the air of the room to be 
drawn by the current of the perflator, and 


A Test ror Dame Rooms, — A test of the 
dampness of rooms is suggested by Dr. Coffee. 
Place 500gms. of quicklime on a plate, leave it 
in the apartment, and if at the end of 24 hours 
this substance, which absorbs moisture very 
greedily, has not increased in weight by more 
than one-fortieth or one-fiftieth, the apartment 
may be considered fit to live in. In a damp or 
newly-built room it will increase in weight as 
much as 5 per cent. 


PERMANENT PuotoGrapHs.—The very desirable 
requisite of permanent photographs is still 
exciting attention; and Mr. Pouney, of Dor- 
chester, whose apparently efficient method was 
early brought before the public notice in the 
Builder, is still engaged in the promotion of his 
processes. At the last meeting of the Inventors’ 
Institute, he read a very interesting paper on 
“Sun-painting in oil colours,” illustrated with 
many highly thought of specimens of the 
applicability of his process to pictorial and 
decorative art. The photographic prints exhi- 
bited were on paper, canvas, panels, copper, Ke. 
The gradation of tone was considered to be quite 
as perfect as the finest silver photographs, while 
possessing over the latter the immense advantage 
of absolute permanence. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Pouncy went through the various 
manipulations connected with the process, ex- 
plaining them as he proceeded :— 

“« The sensitive medium used is bitamen of Judea, dis- 

solved in turpentine, benzole, cr other hydrocarbon, with 
which is ground up oil colour of anv desired tint. The 
pasty mass is then brushed over a thin sheet of translu- | 
cent paper, and dried in the dark. When dry the sheet is | 
exposed under a photographic negative to ‘daylight, or a| 
strongly actinic artificial light, which hardens, or renders | 
insoluble, those parts of the sensitised pigments to which 
the transparent parts of the negative have permitted 
access of light. After some minutes’ exposure to light, 
the embryo picture is washed in turpentine, benzole, or 
any other solvent of bitumen. This dissolves those por- 
tions which have not been affected by the actinic rays, 
leaving the remainder of the pigment firmly attached to 
the paper, in quantity proportional to the amount of light 
which permeated the different parts of the negative,” 
The picture is now complete, and may be trans- 
ferred, as in the lithographic process, to card- 
board, canvas, wood, stone, &c.; or, if ceramic 
colours are used, it may be transferred to potters’ 
“ biscuit,” and burnt in as usual. Mr. Pouncy’s 
process will now, in all probability, receive many 
commercial and artistic applications. 








TENDERS 


For rebuilding the Boatmen’s Institute, Sale-street, 
ct. 





Paddington. Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, archite Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Manley & Rogers.......0..ccccceassssees £949 0 0 
SIPIUNDE. ...... cs cogeeusnisonyenenynenssencete LE 
RI: TIE, i wdsintniesceiteninvtbibioniice 938 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhazn .......... « 927 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........c00...000008 890 0 © 





For house at Hornsey, for Mr. J. C. Corbin, Mr, 
George Truefitt, architect :— 
Madgin, jun. (accepted) ......... £1,160 0 0 





For a portion only of new church at Worthing. Mr. 
George Truefitt, architect :— 
Longhurst (accepted)...........+00 £2,404 2 0 





For alterations and additions to a dwelling-house at 
Worcester, for Mr. T. R. Goodwin. Mr. A, Coombe, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

n .. £398 0 0 


366 0 0 
345 0 0 





80 
Bishop & Grisman .............00000005 
Beard (accepted)... 








For the erection of offices, Chapel-road, Worthing, 
Sussex, for Messrs. Tribe & Green. Mr. Henry Car- 
penter, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





TI rcs scctenvondnitiancitanteciemiae £1,577 0 0 
Dos, Wvetheae. ....ccccesesassesssetses 1,455 0 0 
Hide & Patehing ............c0cccsee . 1,433 8 0 
Biaker 1,208 0 0 
SO scitnnissicarigbomieslichieniomsiia 1,232 0 0 
CUINETEE io. cscnssersoscnntanabeniocecs “ERC Oe 
Longhurst (accepted)..........000 1,105 10 0 





For the erection of a new wing, and other alterations 
and additions, to the oil-cake manufactory, Southmills, 
Blunham, Beds, for Mr. Charles Powers. Mr. John 
Usher, architect. Quantities supyiied :— 



















































































a 
For rebuilding warehouse at Clay-corner Turville 
street, Bethnal-green. Mr. T. B. Insoll, architect ... 
Deavine ..... icnniniecsinensa aiamiens £1,565 0 0 
Beale ..... ° 1,456 0 09 
Christoffer 1,385 0 0 
ye 1'300 0 6 
CLTY  ...cceseeceaee PO cneeercasasecersenase 00 
Langmead 1,347 0 9 
Pritchard 1,327 0 0 
Mitchell 1,316 6 0 
Forrest 1,228 0 9 
Higgs ... 1,217 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Elsfield House, negr 
Maidstone, for Mr, W. Lawrence, Mr. Hubert Bensted, 
architect :— 
RUE: ” cccccccotcnen senedvatintecsckeans £1,695 0 09 
Clements & Wallis .......... iabionke 1,530 0 9 
Anscomb..... saqundientccmicgoeneninanas . 1450 0 0 
WHGEOE _ . ccsenssemsecoeteeeereseiinas 1,327 0 0 
Maylar & Bon  ......ccroscesscossosess 1,287 0 0 
Grensted ( pted) 1,270 0 0 
For Tring Main Drainage, First portion :— 
Weim rigid nrsce.cocccccenccose Pevecee £3,272 18 0! 
Morris 2,874 0 0 
TBAB... vc ecsonsnssensqncsanvossacenease 2,641 12 8 
Wr I srccccctescsiesnanestin peniine 2,482 11 10 
Mann 2,411 0 0 
TRORTGR, ...ccccscvcessasescpsavecoonsccess - 236413 9 
WHRINBUD, . .connneosocencenacosesee sanasen 2,310 15 1 
OOF ....4. 166 14 8 
TAR ccccescesetesesconsenty enesensees oe 2,140 9 6 
QOKGE .cccroscccecesnncsserseosees peccane 2,077 4 0 
1,004 14 0 
Baker .. 1,904 5 0 
Coker, jun 1,974 3 0 
onour 1,926 0 0 
Darley & Son ............4 worecesooes a 00 
be 112 6 
Salem tnalbtes Genensall o B88 1. Ot 





For a fire-bri station at Victoria-street, West- 
minster, for the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 
Nutt & Co. ( pted) .. £4,228 9 0 


For pulling down and rebuilding a warehouse, 127, 
Aldersgate-street. Mr. W. Smith, architect :—- 
utt & Co. (accepted) ........... £3,661 0 0 


For additions and alterations at Dover Gaol. Mr. 
John Hanvey, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs 
Pain & Clark :— 























McKenzie £8,722 17 0 
IID: cccctcgsskvahsenimnspemianuns 8,314 5 4 
Nightengale & Bushel w+» 7,941 17 6 
Richardson  ....csccerseee 7,450 0 0 
Adcock 7,270 7 10 
Ayers 190 0 0 
Naylor & Son 1990 0 0 
Matthews ...... 810 15 9 





For public-house and two houses aliciuing, Mr. W. 
T. Purkiss, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Pain & Clark :— 






































Robey (accepted)  .1.....csereers0 £2,439 0 0 
— om om ns and painting to the Metropolitan 
‘abernac! > n'8 :— 

a £1,275 0 0 
snsnostsinmgunpen eieeimunen 0 0 

Smith 1,180 0 0 

Sayers .... 1,060 0 0 

MeLachl 1,053 0 ; 

i 047 1 

Threadgill — .% 

eee eameinsemaannaions 840 0 0 

For rebuilding the Prince of Wales tavern, Hoi 
yt Shoreditch, for Mr. H. Bateman. Mr. i, G, 
, arc oe 

Axford & Whillier ...........000-..41,413 0 0 

Ingham 1,380 0 0 

Bishop ... 1,225 0 0 

PR GR icscciniienciniotonbiian ww 1,210 0 0 

Ennor 1,163 0 0 

Tully 1125 0 0 

Cheseum 1,007 0 0 








For sundry works, Glyn-street, Vauxhall, for Mr, B, 


Fabbricotti. Mr. F, G. Widdows, architect :— 
Ashby & SOnB .........s0-seseeeersrenres £648 0 0 
EEMNOF .......cccccrccscserrcereressesoncoeres 595 0 0 
Tally .ecccsssrcesnsssesecenses 558 0 0 








For warehouse, 127, Aldersgate-street. Mr. William 
— architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pain & 
Cc : 


0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EB. W. & (MS. not preserved) —A. M. (thanks)—A. J. 
—Rev. C. P. T. (shall receive proof),—W. C. T. (next week) — Met 
Edinburgh (send addres),—R. T, R—D. B. W.—@. T.—C. an :° 
Sons.—T. H. W.-W. W. L—Mewrs, L.—H. 0.—T. B.V.-® 
RK B-W.8.—A B. C—A. RJ. GB. R—E. B—A Wander 
Wonderer.—H. &.—W.B—@. G—W. H—J. T.-K. & DE ™ 
R. W. K. B.—A. C.—H. W.—Amateur. 

We are compelled to decline pointing books and givitt 

accompanied OF 

Ai} statements of facta, lists of tender, &0,, must be 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publest®® | 

Nora—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 








attracted with it, into the flue of the chimney.” 


PERO TNEE scrncnssnsihincstastitoninnnci £022 0 0 
Dickens .., a -. 9860 0 0 
Twelvetrees 866 0 0 
Hull... 842 @ 0 
oc ESS Ne 780 0 0 
Winn & Foster (accepted) ......... 729 0 0 
For alterations to the Horseshoe house, Tottenham 
Court-road. Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, architects :— 
8 Rees £1,265 0 0 
SE <nsd gsicoionsvaprouctpagesiencatenehin 1,210 6 0 
L Basinags 1,190 0 0 
Eaton & Chapm 985 0 0 
Bracher & Son ..,...csscae0 echense ne, ee. 2-2 
BIEEE siguercasittcannevebticessesainniiies 900 0 0 
For building three shops, with workshops in rear, in 
Church-street, Bethnal-green. Messrs, Reeves & B ‘ 
architects :— 
Langmead +». £1,478 0 0 
Higgs 1,417 0 0 





public meetings, rests, of course, with the authozs. 
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Advertisements canno t be received for the ewrren 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CoptEs ONLY should be sent. 








- [ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 


Tuz BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
TuckER, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS, 
J. W. BENSON, having erected steam-power | tect 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hi 


Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horol Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of t to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 88 & 84, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOKS on ARCHITECTURE, FINE 


RTS, PAINTING, and SCULPTURE, Published on the Con- 
Unent Yeas WILLIAMS - NORGATE’Ss FINE ARTS CATA- 
LOGUE. Post free 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Ediaburgh. 


ANUAL of HYDROLOGY. 


By N. BEARDMORE, CK, 
Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tables for computing the flow of 
Water, Gas, and other fluids through pipes: with descriptive 


matter. 

Division IT.—On Rivers and Volume of Water ; on Percolation ; 
Wells and Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and. Water Supply, eith 
— of Rivers, and cther characteristics of their hydraulic con- 

ition 
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Division ITI.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, eae yar am the | 


ondition assumed by tides where there is , and where the 
idal wave vanishes ; on the Effect of Improvements in Tidal Rivers, 
with plates of tidal curves, sections of rivers, cotidal line-, &c. 

Division IV.—On Raipfall and E Tables of 
Rainfall at every elevation throughout the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Italy, ae North America, Australia, aud India, with 
the best experi in various c imates. 

A new issue of this weer is now pi at the reduced price of 24:. 
Published by WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, West- 
minster; and may be had of alursin £ CO. ; WEALES ; Fan. 
SPON ; WILLIS & SOTHERAN b hb avy B 














CIENTIFIO BOOKS, published by] retrea 


ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Samnell-cnash, Bedford-square, 
W.C. on ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURR. SURVEYING, MILI- 
TARY, CIVIL, and MECHANICAL BUILDING, MONUMENTS and 
books remitted, 


DECORATI ON. A new sent free. If amount of 


sent carriage paid. 


NEW EDITION BY MR. WYATT PAPWORTH. 
On TUESDAY, = Ip ey = will be ag ape — Fifth 
vol vo. pi 
WILT'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of. ARCHI- 
TECTURE, peatented, Beseainl. and Pract'cal : illustrated 
with more than Eleven Hundred Engraving: on Wood. Revised, 
with Alterations and Considerable Additions, "ss WYATT Par- 





BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ILDERS thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, may be OBTA D at the House of Call, Marlborough 
Inu, Bleuheim-steps, Oxford -atreet,, Secretary. 


ILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, 
Poland-steet, Oxford-street, W. —To BUILDERS, DECO. 
RATORS, and PAINTERS ~—GICLDEKS, experienced in every branch 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House, Postal 
communication immediately to, 
J. TUNGATE, Secretary 


-atreet,— Address to the 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
first-clacs Flumber, 0 SITUATION er JOB, as P 

_—— BRANCH HAND. Good references, if tee ae em 
R. G. 17, Queen-street, King-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, of great 
experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of f WORKS or 
» it 


GENERAL FOREMAN. First-class testi 
—Addrew, C.W 1a, Church-street, Pimlico. 














GEORGE-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 


R. % W. COLLMANN begs to call the 








of Architects and the Profession generally to 
his cee dditional Prem'ses, 
70, GROSVENOR. STREET, BOND-STREET,W. 


Tn Archi A Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery 
particular attention - pid in making and ex-cuti.g special artistic 
designs, as juired for public and private buildings, in the Olas-ic, 
a English, Eighteenth Century, and Louis XVI. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
8 ie VENTILATION a. = dab tcrany Ke wom argh. yes 
Sy Reece ne Bom 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and 


OTHERS — WANTED, Westin, to SHARE some WELL- 
FURNISHED OFFICES in Parliamaat-rtreet, Westminster.—Apply 
to Mr. BUCH, Architect, 5, Parliame .t-street, W. 


PBRFECTY N in BOOK - KKEPING.— 














Builders desiring « really good system, can have a Set of 


Models for Builders’ Books by Donble-Eatry, to which was awarded 

offered in“ The Builder,” of las September, aad which has 

been adopted hy many large firms. Alsoa wodited arrangement, by 

Single-Rotry, Suitable for small Builders.—Address, E, A. 4, Bt. 
George’s-road, Kegent’s Park 


TO PARENTS AND GUARPIANS. 


A WEST-END BUILDER has an opening 

for an intelJigent Youth as an APPRENTICE. The first three 
years he would be in the office, and the four foliowing in the carpen- 
ter’s shop The Youth to reply to this in own hand wiiting, and 
address 894, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man who has had 
good ex euperieass in the building trade, a SITUATION a 
CLERK of WORKS, or on some out-door works. No objection to the 
country.— Address, 841, Office of “ fhe Buller.” 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as Improver 


by a Young Man. Can work hard stone, and has been wel 
to cemetery work.—Address, KR. W. 36, Charies-street, St. John’e- 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOR«MAN, orto 
Take Charge of Works, either in town or country. Carpenter and 
joiner by trade. Reference given if required —Address, W. D. N. 
5, Waterloo-terrace, Gloucsster-roat, Regeat’s Park. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Gentleman who is « neat and tee draughtsman, with know- 
— of moe and perspective, &c.—Address, GUTHIC, 24, Kiag’s- 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 
country, on practical MASON, to take Marble or Stove 
Chimney-pieces, or any other work in masonry, by the Piece. — Fur 
Prices and p=rticulars apply by letter, F. M. No. 9, Churchill-row, 
Homerton, near London, 








TO BUI LDERS 
ANTED, by an Efficient General Fore- 
man of long experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. A thorough 
¥en of all the Branches of the Building trade.—Address, G. M. 
34, Hassey-street, Chelsea. 





RADFORD SEWERAGE.—FOREMAN 

of WORKS WANTED.—Must be able to understand and carry 

out plans and working drawings, to set out work on the ground, 

to keep books, and aecounts of labour and materials, and must 

have a practical knowledge of the details of sewer work. Exypertence 

on similar work ind De A tion:, with testim nials, 

stating «ge and pres- nt employment, and ala the wages required, 

to be forwarded to this Office, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 20th 
instant. CHARLES GOTT, Borough Surveyor. 

Swaine-street, Bradford, March 9th, 1857. 


RICKLAYER WANTED, who can com- 


mand three others, to take work by rod. Labour only, Most 











likely a year or two’s work. None but those whose character will 
bear the strictest inquiry.—Address, stating price, and fall particu- 
lars, to 902, Office of ** The Builder,” 


PAINTER and GLAZIER also, only good 
character.— Apply as above. 

TIMEKEEPER and STOREKEEPER. 
State wages and where employed. Must be a sober, energetic, handy 
man. 


WANTED, a FOREMAN for a small | 


BRICKFIELD.—Apply, by letter, W. G. D. Puost-office, 





Guildford. 





W ANTED, in the Timber Trade in South | 


Staffordshire, a PARTNER (Active or Sleeping, the former 
with 1,5007, to 2,0002 to relieve a partuer who is retiring. | 


Wine 8. H. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


ANTED, in a Timber Merchant’s 

in the countay, a YOUNG MAN, of good address, about | 

Must be an efficient Clerk ; knowledge of 
Unexceptiorable references required 


Finsbury, E.C. stating salar 





twenty-one years of age. 
the trade not e.sential. 
Address, L. No. 1, South-place, 
required, &e. 


ANTED, a SKILFOL PAINTER on 
STAIN®D GLASS, to assist in finishing a large church win- 
dow with figures.—Apply to P. P. Post-office, Calne, Wiitshire. 








WORTH, Feilow of the Royal Institute of Bri 

Additionally Ilustrated with nearly Four Huudeed Be Eogravings on 

Wood, by 0. Jewitt; and more than One Haudred other Woodeuts, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, in imperial 16mo. price 10s. 64. , gilt edges, or 
2a. 


bound in moroceo by Riviére, 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME, with 90 IMastrations, Origipal and from the Antiques, 
diawn on Wood by G. — The whole of the Text and Lllus- 
trations reproduced in phy, uniform with the Min iature 
Edition of Moore’s Irish " ten i ey 4 aclise. 
Londoa: LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O. “row. 





WANTED, a SALE CLERK, at an Uphol- 

sterer’s and Decorator's at the West-end. None but a com- 

petent person need app'y. A liberai salary given.—Address, Messrs. 
Faace 14, Wigmore-street, W. 


ANTED, at the Middlesex County 
Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch, a FOREMAN of GA3- 
WORKS. He must thoroughly understand the manufacture of gas, 
and will have the charge of the whole of the gas plant and the repairs 
of the fittings throughout the Asylum. Quantity of gas at present 
made 40,000 per day. Wages 35s. a week, with a comfortable house 
aud garden, coals, and lignt.—Apply, pereonaliy or'by letter, with 
ials, to the Steward, at the Asylum. 








Imp. 32mo, cloth, with Three Coloured Mustrations, 23. ; Ditto, gilt, 
with Four Coloured Lliustrations, 2s. 6d. 
ULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
JONATHAN wre BS 
A new edition, carefally edited, purged of its inde licacies, and fitted 
for the er children 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, “Pancsasdane, Cheapside. 
RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCI 


HE DICTION ARY of ARCHITECTURE. 
Two Parts. Containing the Text to K (Keyvrer) and Illustra- 
tions thereto, are nearly ready for issue, and will shortly be img 
Sub-criptions still outstanding should be forwarted at once to 
ARTHUR CATES, Hon. Sec. 
7a, Whitehall-yard, 8. W. 


ANTED, BUILDING OPERATIVES 
nd OTHERS to UNITE in the FORMATION of a CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCINTY, the objeet in view being, by combination, to 
secure a safe investment of capital and permanent emp'oy for Share- 
holders, Parties desirous of unitiog in such @ movement are re- 
quested to communicate with L. W. Office of “The Builder,” on or 
before the 2lsti nst, when parties will receive notice as to time and 
Place o ¢ of att-ndanee, 


J 
M kK. ALF. KELWIN, C.E. would inform 
LOCAL BOARDS and Guse pes ge ee in town improve- 
ments, that he prepares estimaces and plaus of water, drainage, 
sewage, manure works, &c, on very moderate terms, For a prelimi- 
Bary approximate e-timate,a mere trifle to cover expenses.— Mont- 
ford Honee, Kennington-zreen, -% 


' 
ARLNKRSHIP.—vThe Advertiser wishes 
001, on meet with an energetic, pees man, with about 2002. or 
in to join him in extending — Building Business (not specu- 
ting ; bu: that might be added), The Advertiser is just ¢ mmencing 
& contract for about 2 pee and has other jobs in view. A Liou! chance 
industrious habite.—Address, J. 














for a young man of steady, a? = 
Commereial- ’ 
PARTNERS: KRSHL P Poe UNIOR) 


15, Sidney- place, 





WANTED, 


Office of “The 





ANTED, an energetic, steady, prac- 
tice] Man, as GENERA’. FOREMAN, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with all branches in the building trade, taking off quanti- 
ties, estimating, &c.—Addresa, stating age, and last situstion, to Mr. 
. BROCK, Temple Meads, Bristul. 





Office | 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman who will be 


disengaged on the Ist April, a SITUATION as TRAVELLER, 


| Has been fifteen years’ exc'usively engeged in the business, and can 


command a good and safe connexion. No objection to the couutry.— 


Address, 886, Office of “‘The Builder.” 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man,a SITUA- 





TION as TIMUKEEPER, &c. Has been engaged on some 
extensive works —First-class references.—Address, M N. O. General 
Post-office, Birmingham. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Person of practical 
aga os ai fUATION as OLERK of WURKS, or as 

General Foreman Town or —— or a 

not objected to. apn sas, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an ex- 
rienced CLERK of ——— about to be ae from 
an extensive job in town. First-c! 
Address, C. F. care of Mra, Sanone i. Palace-road, maaie 


J ANTED, b respectable Young Man, Man, 
aged 21, - ED Som in a emall Builde: 
| Establishment, to assist in the office, keep the workmen’s time, “ery 
Would have bo objection to all up bis time at the bench, 
—Address, A. 94, Nichvls-square, 











Hackuey-road, 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


eo by a first-class PLUMBER, a 


‘SITUATION, either constant or a job.— Address, PLUMBER, 


| 4, St. John's-piace, Iuglecou-street, Brixton, surrey. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner and 

Carpeater, 4 SITUATION, as FOREMAN, Working Fore- 

man, or otherwise. — or country. ,Goed character. —Address, 839, 
Office of “ The B: 





BUILDERS AND OuNTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. A tho- 

roughly practical Man, well up in ail branches of the —s 

trade, Loudon principally, aud Goverameut works.—Addres:, H. #. 
5, Liste .-terrace, East-euu, Chatham. 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 
ANTED, a SiTUATION as FORE- 
MAN. Thorough! y understands every branch of the bust- 
ness, brick, tule, aud lime works, Couiu manages farm, if required. 
Nineteen years’ character. Aged 45.—Address, H. F. No, 121, Lupas- 


street, Pialico. 





RS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, in Town or 


country, Just fuished a iarge job in the country, highly commended 


in “The Builder.” Good vestimon'als from last employers. Age Soe 


Address, A. B. 45, Caritonro-ad, Keutish-town. 





ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUOHTSMAN to fill a SITUATION in a Builder's Esta- 
lishment, about forty miles from Londow. —Address, stating age, 
salary required, and where last engaged, to No. 839, Office of “The 
Buil /er.” 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, to superintend 

the formation of a square, carriage- ane and fuotway paving, 

&c. A mason by trade preferred.—Adoress, stating gag wages, aud 
where last employed, to! N. 864, Office of ** The Build 





ANTED, by 7 "oall- -educated Youn -. 
Man, aged o, av ENGAGEMENT, «s vere in ae oo 
ds bovkkeepipg, and is quick at 
Ofice. _ Undentin ‘astra, w. a care of Mr. Cobo, 7, Suisven ak 


Maida Vale, Paddington. 
TO ARUHITECT: 


ANTED, a KE- ENGAGEMENT as 


ASSISTANT, in a London Office, Seven years’ experience. 
t d to getting out drawings :rom rough sketches for house, 








bs form a WORKING FOREMAN, in 
a small yt —_ i in a pe a of London. Must be cnt 
references 


saw sharpener. - , 867, Office of “ The 


Builder.” 


ANTED, an active, intelligent Young 
Man, as CLERK and TIMEKEEPER to a Builder in the 
comntry. One that is capable of keeping — cost pr ferred,— 
Addess, stating capabilities and salary, to A. B, Rambler Inn, 
Worthing. 
To PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, s 
SITUATION, as Adin og @ood references if required. 
Address, J. F. 8. 4, South-street, Pentonville. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical 


Builders’ ocho. a RE-ENGAGEMEN [.—Address, M. E. G, 
296, Pemsbroke-terrace, Caledonian-rovd. 


fee by a respectable Young Man, 
—Address, 

















a SITUATION as IMPROVEK to the PLUMBING 
A. B.11, Lefevre-road, Old Furd-road, Bow. 





wareh «use, ironwork, &. Weil up in perspective, aud the ae] 
routive of an office. Two years’ first-class reterence.—Address, 826, 


Office of “ The Buiider.” 


ANTED, by a good Workman, a perma- 

nent SITUATION a PLUMBER or THRSE-bRANCH 

HAND. No objection to the country. ood references, if required, 
Adaress, J. G. 3, street, Wandswortn-road, 8. 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND eITUA 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SIT A- 

TION as PoRuMAN yLUMsee THREE BEANO 

HAND. Isa good plumber, gas-fitter, *% 7 

thor hiy pe lh we all the plambing branches.— Address, W. 
BY, 69, Napier-street, Huxvon, N. 


BUILD&RS AND CONTRACTORS. 
a RE- 
WANTED, by the ag take the 





ENGAGEMENT as GBNER. oe 
pone Ss oy pai Rag iy = be the duties “ a foreman, from 
foundatiou to finish of © 00. — aval aw. 

Church-terrace, Queen’s- -road West, Cheises, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Marca 16, 1867, 











ANTED table Young Man. TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. Z AMPTULICON FLOOR CLOTH 
pobre aa ahs penal Sar BE Advertionr : is Ra peniery “..§ an EN: K. a ee mn Houses, ’ 


Office, trace drawings, and is quick at figures, Waves not » 
much an object as an improvement ic est'mating and would haven: 
objection t. fil up his time at the bench, or make himse!f generally 
usefal. Excellent character.— Address 862, Office of “* The Builier. 


GINEERS AND LAND SURVEYOR. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, bya Gen- 


tleman, who has had an extensive practice in field work, anc 
is a good draughtaman.— Address, D. 8 Office of “The Builder.” 


MASTER PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 8. 


To 
wax TED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 
GRAINER. Is a good writer, &c.—Address, F. W. 43, Salis- 
bury-street. Portman Market, Marylebone. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Young Man, aged 22, as an IMPROVER. Can prepare 
drawings, get out details and workings from rough sketche:, and 
assist at estimations, Can produce specimens of his drawings. Only 
aumall salary expected.—Address, A. 21, South-street, New North- 
road, Islington, N 


TO BUILD*RS AND CONTRACTORS, c 

AJ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly 

acquainted with mewuring up, &c. Re'erences and testimonials first 
class.— Address, 792, Office of “ The Butider.” 


TO BUILDERS, ROADMAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 

Carriage-way Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser, Bricks, 

Dutch (linkers, and Tiles, to TAKE WORK by the PIECK, Labour 

only. Plenty of plant. Good testimonials ava references,—A ‘dress, 
JAMES CRUT HLEY, No. 7, James-place, North-street, Puplar. 


ANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER 

of experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of WORKS. 

Thoroughly conversant with drawings and setting out work. Good 

ferences from present employer. Or would take any description of 

brickwork by the piece.— Address, L. 8. 16, Vernon-sireet, Hammer- 
smith-road. 























surveyor,— Address, T. J. K. 53, Riverhall-street, Wandsworth-road, 


South Lambeth, 8. 


ONTRACTOR'S or BUILDER'S CLERK. 
ight years’ experience, consequen 
he ee ades oe sone of the office, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT of ponsibility.—U: pti ble references.— 
L. D. 1, Kendal-terrace, Victoria Park-road. 


COMPETENT ARCHITECT'S 
A ningAtttpaste, be doses an ENGAGEMENT.—Adires, 843, 


Oxtice of * Tue Builder.” 


A§ PRIME-COST CLERK or TIME- 
K 


REPER.—WANTED, by a sespectable Married aon, oan 














Original Patentees and Manufacturers since 1843. 
Warehouse, 48, Cannon-street ; Factory, Greenwich-road, 


K 4MPTULICON Elastic FLOOR CLOTH, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BRITANNIA RUBBER & KAMPTULICON (0, 
WouKS: BOW COMMON. 
TPABPAULINS, MARQUEES, &, 
LD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 


PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 


No. 59, Bishopagate-street With RC. Manufacturers, 
“ eta ner Maleaty's Wenvurcie Becrd of One 











35, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, or in any o 
trust, Kxcellent references and testimonials,—. 
Princes-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 

TO RAILWAY CONTBACTORS AND OTHER 3. 
YOUNG ENGINEKR is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Has had five years’ practice 

on railway works in Englend and on the Continent. Can speak and 
write French fluently. Has no objection to go abroad. Unexcep- 
tionable references can be given from his late employers.—Address, 
F. E. W. 22. Kensington Park-terrace North, Notting-hill, 


ENGAGE- 


tities. —Ad- 


WwW. G. 4, 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT seeks an 
MENT. G 1 design, specificati 
dress, J. C. 1, Great Queen-street, We.tminster. 


TO MASTER JOCNERS, 


YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 
himself as IMPROVER to a Joiner in London.—Address, 
Y. Z. 1, Hainesvale-terrace, New-road, Hammersmith. 


GOOD PLUMBER, experienced in new 
old work, isin WANT of EMPLOYMENT, Can fill up time 
at painting or glaziug. Aged 34 Good reference if required.— 














To BUILDERS. 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a) 
practicel Man, as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. Good | 
reference, of sober and steady habite — Address, @. G, No. 3, Moreton- | 
place, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 5.W. 


TO BUILDERS, JOINERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FORE- 


MAN over Woodcutting Machinery, or to Work a Machine. 
Thorough!y unde:stands making cutters, sharpening saws, &. Good 
references. Ten years’ experience —Address, J. H. No.6, Chobham- | 
terrace, Chobbam.road, Stratford. Essex. j 


ANTED, by a practical Man, with the | 
highest references as to ability, sobriety. and integrity, a | 
SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN fora Builder. Is | 
well acqua‘uted with machinery.— Address, W. V. 2a, George-street, 
&t. Jobn’s- terrae, Lattimer-road, Notting hill, W. 











TO CIVIL ENGINRERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in a Civil Engineer’s or Surveyor’s Office. He can 
survey, level, draw plans, trace, &c. and has a thorough knowledge of 
the French language.— Address, R. L. D. £34, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 

PLUMBER, who can fill up time with paint ng or glazing, 

&c,as WORKING FOREMAN or oth-rwise.— Address ,A. B. 36, Staf- 
ford-street, 8t: Marylebone-road, N.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as JOBBING 
MAN. Aged 26, Whitewashing. painting, setting stoves, 
coppers, repairing rocfs, putting up patches, and can ¢o a little at 
peewee. — Address, CHARLES COURIN&Y, 18, Down’s- 
idings, Gravel-lane, South wark. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 








Address, A, B. 8, William-street, East-India-road, Poplar, E. 





Ms TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of JOINERS, &c. or Geveral Foreman of 
Works. Well upin setting out ali kinds of builders’ work. No 
og to Se time with the tools, if required. Good refer- 
ence. Terms moderate.—Address, JAMES, - "s~ 
Sane MES, Post-office, Queen's-road, 


= ° 

ANTED, for the country, a practical 

WORKING FOREMAN, who thorough'y under-tands every 

branch of the building trade. One capable of giviog estimates, and 

_ = Sean Rae, stating salary, to A. Z. Pvst-office, 
eater. 








TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
ANTED, by a Married Man, a SITUA- 
_ TION as FORKMAN in a SAW MILL. Is well up to the 
working of circular, vertical, and band raws. Understands the 
sharpening aud measuring up of work Has had 14 years’ experience. 
Good r.— Address, 8. L. 22, Welidale-street, Reading. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced practical 

Mav, a SITUATION as CLYRK of WORK®, or General 

Foreman. Has a thorough knowledge of the buil-ing trade in all its 

a -_ a nF: working drawings, messure up work, 
© out quan = Ww. D. 6, > 

Wetetinebeon Caen Address, D. 6, Kichmond-terrace, 





To BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Son of a Builder, having a thorough 
know lecge of building, secks an ENGAGEMENT in the Office of 
Builder, Timber-yard, or Wharf. Is a fair draughtsman, and quick 
at —— Age 26, Good reference.—address, BETA, 3, Office of * The 


TIMBER TRADE.—The Advertiser, who 


bas represented several of the largest houses in Lond on for a 
great number of years, is desirous of entering into PAKYNERSHIP 
with a Gentleman who cau command from 3,000. to 4000l, Most 
— ey CA given, and will be required. — Address 

ce of “The Builder.” Bona fide ications ; 
eg Ra A ry appl will only 








To CAkPENTERS OR PACKING-CASE MAKERS. 
[THE Advertiser, a Young Man, wishes to 
LEARN the TRADE of a CARPENTER or PACKING-CASE 


MAKER, and would be willing to serve au renticeshi 
doors.— Addresr, 854, Office of “‘ The Buiider ” = — 





HE Advertiser, aged 20, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Areh:icect’s Office, as URAUGHTSMAN 
, W. L. H, 18, 8t. George’s-square, N.W. : 


[HE Advertiser requires an ENGAGE- 


MENT in a Builder's, Contractor's, or Com "2 Office. I 
customed to measuring, abstracting, bookbeeping, end correspon t- 





Address, T. W. care of Mrs. Hook, 61, King-street, Long-acre. 


A*® ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


MAN desires to mect with an ENGAGEMENT. Has bad 





| eleven years’ practical experience.—Terms moderate.—Address, K. 


Post-office, Clarendon-road, Notting-bill. 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


GOOD and experienced PLUMBER is 

in WANT of a SITUATION. Could fill up time if necessary 
at painting and glazing, gas-fitting, &c.—Address, PLUMBER, No. 63, 
Maryleboue-laue, W. 








ARCHITECT2, &e. 


TO 
THOROUGHLY Practical energetic Clerk 
of Works wishes an ENGAGEMENT. Hes a general know- 
lege of all Branches of the Building Trade. Good references. — 
Address, No. 871, Office of *‘ The Builder.”, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
RAPID ard effective PERSPECTIVE 
DRAUGHTSMAN and Artistic Colourist, recently engaged 
upon the Courts of Justice petition, is desi of au ENGAGE- 
MFNT, tem ry or permanent. As efficient services are off:ret, 
a libera! remur eration is expected.— For referenccsland terms, addres 
EXPERIAR, 118, Pentonville-road, Loudon. 


N ARISISTIC DRAUGHTSMAN and 

fully-qualified ASSISTANT, of twenty-one years’ experience, 
is tesirous of an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or o'herwise. Could 
take the management of an offive. References to some of the fiist 
members of the profession. —Address, R. 8. Messrs. Durrell & Son, 
Charing-c7osa, 














ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO 
N ASSISTANT, who was articled to a 
London architect and surveyor, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Has had eight years’ experience, accustomed t> fair working 
an! detail drawings, cen do perspective and abstract dimensions, 
Good references. Terms, 30s. per week.—Apply to T. P. 8, West- 


GENERAL FOKEMAN, or to take Carpentry. Piece-work.— | street, Walworth, 8 





TO BUILDERS, 
> . 
A RESPECTABLE Young Man, quick at 
figures, can copy drawings, measure, and having a knowledge 
of jvinery and building, seeks EMPLOYMENT as IMPROVER, 
Small salary. Good ref-rences.—Address, F, 63, Dempsey-street, 
Stepney. 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
‘ » al . 
THUROUGH GENERAL ASSISTANT 
is in want of a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either temporary «r 
otherwise. Is a fair dra.gh'sman, uoderstands account, superin- 
tendence of works, &c. Aged 33. Salary moderate.— address, A. Z, 
11, Westmoreland-street, rylebone, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
A THOROUGHLY practical and _ experi- 
enced CLERK of WORKS requires a RE ENGAGEMENT,.— 
Address, 791, Office of 2 The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &o, 
THOROUGHLY PRAOTICAL 
GENERAL FOREMAN requires vt teres #1 in Town 


or country. First-cla-s ref an Address, 790, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 














BUILUER’s SON, aged 30, desires an 

ENGAGEMENT with an Architect or Builder. Has a good 
ko wledge of all the branches, and can bs well recommended. Coun- 
uy. ag waa stating description of job, to 788, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
N experienced GENERAL FOREMAN 
is open to aun ENGAGEMENT. A joiner by trade. Town or 


a J. BENNEIT, 21, Everett-street, Nine-elms, Lon- 
aon, 8. 





VENTILATION—PURE AIR, 

















rations, executed in 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices, 
MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
242, EUSTON ROAD, 8ST. PANCRAS. 
Best Geiatine, prepared, and ready for moulding, %. per Ib, 
Best Fine White Plaster, 2. 6d. per cwt. Coarse ditto, 9s. 3d. per ewt, 


NO SHUTTER BARS, 











ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE- 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED "i theabove at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND UCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. 


blic street in Londop, 





\ OOD TAPESTRY (HOWARD'S 


PATENT), for covering wails, ceilings, and other surfaces 
with real wood, in lieu of age and graining.—HOWARD & 
SONS, Decorators and Uphol » 26 27, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


‘fh ITY WINDOW-BLIND MANUFAC- 


TORY, 2 and 3, Creed-lane, St. Paul’s—J. HULL, Blind- 
maker to the Worshipful the Corporation of the City of London, soll 
cits the attention of the Trade and Pablic in general to his WINDOW- 
BLINDS, which are of a superior quality aud at lower prices than 
many other manufacturers’. 


YO CLUBS or HOTELS. — DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE, — TO BE SOLD, a handrome MAHO- 
GANY SUITE, by Morant, in good 
sideboard, 12 feet by 8 feet 3 inches, with panelled back ; two serving 
tab'es, 6 fe-t 10 inches by 2 feet 6 iuches; double set of expanding 
diving-tables (can be used separately or toge her, extend to 30 feet by 
5 feet 6 inche-); large sofa, in Moroceo leather. and set of dining- 
chairs to match. “Can be seeu at the town jon of the g 
whose property they are.—Apply to Messrs. CRACE, 14, Wigmore- 
it, 


stree 
head BUILDERS, DECORATORS, aad 
F. 














U PHOLSTERERS. 
. W. FIANDER, & CO. 
GRAINERS AND MARBLERS, 8, WINCHESTER STREET, 
WARDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, 
Price List free by post. 


T° SEWER CONTRACTORS. — FOR 
a ea ET al 
Gate, Richmond, Surrey, 8.W. 








pos. W. CAMM, ARTIST in STAIN 
GLASS, 
ESIASTICAL DECORATOR. 


AXD EOCL 
N.B.— DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
SM*THWICK, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


TAINED GLASS and WALL 
PAINTING. 


MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
311. REGENT 8STREAT, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic 











; TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
A YOUNG MAN, Son ofa Master Plumber, 
wishe- fora SITUATION as IMPROVER, or otherwise.—Ad- 
drexs, W. B. 270, Whitechapel-roat, Loudon, E. 


To BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
A RE-ENGAGEMENT? is sought by a tho- 
A rovgbly efficient BUILDER’3 CLERK, well up in the routine 
Bhat cc W. B.care of Mr. Bush, 95, Gracechurch- 
6 . Je 


GOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT is 

DISENGAGED. He isa prac‘ical levelier and surveyor, and 

& neat draughtsman, a correct and careful hana io taking town levels 
for drainage purposes,—Address, K. D. Offive of “ The Builder.” 











QC RNAMENTAL LEATHER 


for BOOK-SHELVES. 
M. H. DEED, 
MANUFACTURER TO THE TRADB. 





¢ —Addrees, H. County Dispensary, Norwich, 


N ce, 4land 42, HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON W.C. 





INDOW and HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON’S 
New List of Prices in “The Builder,” November 17, 
7, BISHOPSGATE STREGT WITHOUT, LONDON, EC- 


XRYSTAL WHITE SHEKT GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW 6 
WAREHOUSE, 





addressed to 
80 and 81, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. _. 
L4 V2 FS& BARRAUD 
ARTISTS IN GLASS and WALL PAINTING, 
DESIGNERS OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES, | ngs 


ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBUKY, LONDON, and 93, 
STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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